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MCLE JOHN'S SECOND BOOK. 




THE NEW SLED. 



" Ma, here is my new sled," said a ro-sy 
lit-tle boy, tug-ging his sled into the house, in 
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or-der to show it to his mother; " and the first 
thing it shall do is to go an er-rand for you. 
What do you want me to fetch for you from 
the store, ma ? 

"And the second thing it shall do shall be 
to car-ry Al-ice to ride. She is a little girl, 
and would like a ride on my new sled, I darq 
say. Would it not please her dearly ? After 
that it will go on the hill, and slide with the 
boys." 

I wish every boy to remember that, first 
the sled was to be used to help his mother, 
then to give delight to his lit-tle sister, and 
after that to be used for his own pleas-ure. 



THE LAME BOG. 

A kind man one day, see-ing a poor little 
dog that had hurt his foot, and was so lame 
he could not put it to the ground without 
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great pain, took him in his arms, carried him 
home, and bound up his foot, and kept him in 
his house two days. 

He then sent him to his old home ; for he 
could now hop quite well ; but each day the 
dog came back to this kind man to have him 
dress his foot. 

And when the sore had got quite well, he 
saw no more of the dog for some weeks ; when, 
at last, he came back- once more, and with him 
came another dog that was lame. 

The dog that had been lame, and was now 
well, first gave the man a look, and then he 
gave the lame dog a look, as much as to say, 
" you made my lame foot well, and now pray 
do the same for this poor dog, that has come 
with me " 
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REAL THINGS. 

It is good to look at a flow-er made of pa- 
per or wax, but how much better it is to look 
at a real flower ! 

A sweet wild rose from the h6dge is better 
than any flower that was ever made of wax 
by man, or boy, or girl. The flower that is 
made of wax seems so dull : it has not scent, 
it does not grow, it is not a real flower. 

I was looking, one day at what I thought 
was a plate of very fine fruit in the window 
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of a shop. There was a large bunch of grapes 
with the bloom upon them ; there was a nice, 
large, ro-sy apple ; and there were cher-ries, 
and nuts, and cur-rants all looking so ripe and 
so sweet, that I longed to eat some. 

But on looking closer, I saw it was all a 
sham ; the fruit was no^ fruit at all, for it was 
made of stone and paint ; and the grapes that 
seemed so soft and jui-cy, were as hard as 
mar-bles. They were very well to look at, 
but they were not real things ; no, they were 
not what they seemed to be. 

How many boys and girls there are, just 
like such flowers and fruit ! They seem to be 
good ; they seem to lis-ten to good ad-vice ; 
they seem to fear God, and to obey their pa- 
rents; but they will very often tell lies, be 
sau-cy, and show that they really neither mind 
their parents nor fear God. 

We must not only seem to be good, but 
we must be good 
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LITTLE PETER, 



What must little Pe-ter do? Little Peter 
must be a good boy. 

When he plays with the ball which his 
aunt gave him the other day, or when he 
rides on his rock-ing horse, or when he swings 
in the yard; he must be a good boy, and 
mind what his father and mother tell him. 

He must not cry for any thing, when he is 
told that he cannot have it ; nor must he pout 
or be sulk-y when his mother tells him not to 
do any thing which she knows to be wrong. 

He must love his sis-ter Jane very dear-ly, 
and not frown upon her, and say " Go away," 
when she comes to kiss him, or to play with 
him; for Jane loves Peter, and is very kind 
to him. 

In fine, Peter must love every body, and 
try to please every body, and then he will be 
a very happy boy. Every body will love 
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him, and say, when he goes out into the 
street to take a walk, '' That is Peter: that if 
the boy who loves every body, and tries to 
please every body." 



THE DOVES. 

Coo, coo, says the gen-tle dove : 
Coo, coo, says its gentle mate ; 

They play with each other in love, 
And never show an-ger or hate. 

Just so little chil-dren should be ; 

As gentle and kind as the dove ; 
And nev-er get angry and fret, 

But play with each other in love. 
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THE HEEDLESS BOY. 

A boy, once, griev-ed his parents often, 
by not mind-ing quick-ly ; and he ,suf-fer-ed 
for it in a way that he will never forget as 
long as he lives. 
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He was one day stand-ing on the steps of 
the house where he lived, while some men 
were on the top of the house, mending the 
roof The roof was covered with loose pieces 
of slate, and nails, and rub-bish. 

Presently one of the men on the roof cried 
out, " Go in, little boy ; go in." But the boy 
was looking at a kite that some other boys 
had in the street, and he did not choose to go 
in. The man thought that he had minded 
what he told him, and without looking again, 
he threw down a great heap of slate and rub- 
bish. 

The house was high, and a large and sharp 
piece of slate came down very swiftly, and 
struck the boy on the side of his head, and 
cut off near-ly the whole of his ear. In a mo- 
ment the blood pour-ed down his neck and 
over his clothes, and I thought he would bleed 
to death. 

For a long time, he went about with his 
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head bound up ; and when he got well again, 
the side of his face looked very bad; for 
where his ear had been, there was a great 
scar that never went away. Now he is a 
man ; and he often tells children how he got 
this great scar, and all because he did not 
mind quickly. 



WHAT HENRY HAD IN HIS POCKET. 

Among all the boys in school, I wonder if 
there is one little boy six or seven years old, 
who has his pocket fiil-ed with so many things 
as was that of a little boy I knew of. 

Just see what this boy had in his pocket. 
He had one hand-ker-chief, one oak block, one 
jack-knife, two large iron nails, two white 
pebbles, one red pebble, four marbles, one pig's 
tooth, two cot-ton strings, one leath-er string, 
one linen string, and a strip of shoe leather. 
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With the last two things, Henry says, he is 
going to make a pair of shoes for each of his 
little brothers, and a pair of boots for the post- 
master, who gives him his little news-paper. 

Little girls, do you think that little boys 
should fill their pockets with so many things ? 
Do you think their pockets were made to hold 
nails, and blocks, and stones, and the teeth of 
pigs ? I am sure you do not think so. I do 
not think so. 



JOHN WHITE, THE CROSS BOT. 

John White, was a cross boy. He would 
strike and pinch those with whom he was at 
play, if they did not do all that he told them 
to do. 

At last the time came that he was of an 
age to go to school ; and he had not been long 
there, when one day he was at play with a 
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boy who was not as old as he was. This 
boy's name was Edwin Bell. They had got a 
kite to fly ; and Edwin could not run as fast 
as John told him to run, and so John hit him 
a blow, and gavQ him a black eye. 




This made Edwin cry, and all of the boys 
who were near came to him, and said : "Why 
do you cry, Edwin ? who has hurt your eye ?" 
" It was John White who hurt me," said Ed- 
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win . " I could not run as fast as he told me 
to run, and he struck me." 

At this all of the school-boys said, " It is a 
shame that a great boy like you should strike 
a poor child who is so much young-er thaq 
you are." And then all of the boys agreed 
that they would not play with John White ; so 
they left John, and no one would play with him. 

At last Edwin Bell, who was a kind boy, 
and did not like to see John so sad, went to 
him, and said, " John, I will play with you, 
for I do not think you will hurt me now." 
John said, " No,\Edwin : I will not strike you, 
and I am sure I wish I had not struck you at 
all." So they had a game at ball, as you see 
in the picture ; and John was kind, and did 
not say or do a cross thing. 

Then Edwin went to the school-boys, and 
said to them, " I am quite sure you need not fear 
to play with John White now ; he is grown quite 
good, and will not beat or be cross to us ; he 
is now as kind and as brave as any of the boys." 

/ 
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THfi BLIND MAN, 



" Al-bert, there is a poor old blind man at 
the door. He asks for some-thing to eat. We 
will give him some btead and cheese." " He 
is cold Will you give him a suit of clothes 
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too ? " "I will give him a suit of old clothes, 
which will be new to him, poor man ! " 

" We should be kind to the poor ; for God 
is very kind to us, and he commands us to bo 
kind to the poor. Besides, we may be as poor 
as this old blind man ; and, if we are not kind 
to him, can we expect that any one will be 
kind to us ? " 

"Shall I also give him some mon-ey, to 
buy him a pair of shoes ? See ! those which 
he has on his feet are quite worn out." *' No; 
take the money and buy them yourself. As 
he is blind, you can do this more eas-i-ly than 
he can. Go, and return as soon as you can." 

So. Albert went to a shop where they made 
and sold shoes, and bought a good strong 
pair ; and when he came back, the poor blind 
man tri-ed them on, and they fit-ted him nice- 
ly . Then you should have seen how thank- 
ful the poor old blind man was, and how 
happy it made Albert to see him happy ! 
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THE RED GLASS. 



"Oh! sister, Mary, IVe such a pretty 
thing. It's a piece of glass, and it's all red ! 
When I look through it, every thing looks red 
too : the trees, houses, green grass, and your 
face and even your blue eyes." 

" Yes, John, it is very pretty, and let me 
show you that you can learn a use-ful lesson 
from this pretty thing. You re-mem-ber the 
other day you thought every body was cross 
to you. You said father, mother, and I were 
all the time find-ing fault with you. 

" Now you were like this piece of glass. 
Because it is red, every thing seen through it 
looks red ; you were cross, so you thought 
every body around you was cross too. But 
when you get up in the morning in a good 
humor, lov-ing and help-ing every body, they 
too will seem kind and loving toward you. 

"Now, remember John, and always be, what 
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you wish others to be — ^kind, gentle, loving ; 
and then every body else will seem to be 
kind, gentle, and lov-ing too ; but if you are 
cross to every body, then they will be cross 
to you, and you will make them and yourself 
un-hap-py." 



THE TAME BEAR. 

Do you see this great bear? He is a ^eat 
black bear. What do you think that string is 
on his nose ? It is a muz-zle. Do you know 
what it is for? It is to keep his mouth shut, 
so that he can-not bite. Should you think he 
could bite with a muz-zle round his mouth ? 
It is ti-ed on with a string, so that it can-not 
slip off; and while it is on he can-not bite. 
Bears live in the woods. They go growl-ing 
a-bout in the woods a great many hun-dred 
miles from here. 
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They caught this bear in the woods, and 
tamed him. Do you see that thing on his 
head ? What is it ? It is a mon-key. He is 
dress-ed up like a boy, to make him look 
droll. 




Do you see that boy and girl look-ing out 
of the gate ? The lit- tie girl's name is Lu-cy, 
and her bro-ther's name is Frank. Frank tells 
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her not to be afraid, for the man has the bear's 
mouth tied with a string. 

That great thing that the man has, is an 
organ. When he puts it down, and turns the 
han-dle, it makes beau-ti-ful music. He is go- 
ing to the town, which is a-way be-yond the 
trees, to show the chil-dren there the bear and 
the mon-key, and to let them hear the mu-sic. 



THE LAME LADY. 

On one ve-ry fine day, a coach and four 
horses went along the road. The horses were 
almost in a gal-lop. A lady was in the coach. 
Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
and a cloud of dust rose in the air. ' James 
and Charles were in the road. 

"How should you like to be a fine lady," 
said James, " and ride in a coach ? " "I can 
not," said Charles; "but I think I should 
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like it." When the couch came near-ei, 
Charles saw the head of a crutch close to the 
coach window. " See," said . Charles, *' the 
poor lady must be lame : she has a crutch in 
the coach." 

"Oh, then," said James, "I would rather 
run a-bout, as we do now, than be a fine lame 
la-dy, with a coach and four horses " How 
ought we to thank God for the use of our limbs. 



WHAT I LOVE. 

I love to see the little birds, 

When in the fields I rove ; 
And hear them sing their mer-ry songs, 

When sitting in the grove. 

The lit-tle birds are ve-ry good ; 

As kind as they can be ; 
They often come when I am sad, 

And sweetly sing for me. 
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And when I hear their hap-py songs 

My sor-row flies away ; 
I wi^h I had a little bird, 

To sing for me all day 

Though I am but a lit-tle child, 
Quite young, and very small ; 

I love the hap-py, mer-ry birds 
yes, I love them all ! 



THE PET LAMB. 

Su-san's mother gave her a little lamb to 
call her own. It was very small when it was 
first giv-en to her; but Susan fed it, and 
lov-ed it very inuch. 

The little lamb, which was named Pet, 
grew very fond of Susan. Every morning, as 
soon as she was up^ she used to carry out her 
ba-sin of milk and meal, and feed the little 
lamb. 
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Pet was not at all afraid of her, but would 
come run-ning as soon as he saw her. If you 
want to know how they looked while Pet was 
eating his break-fast, the pic-ture will tell you. 




Did Susan's mother give her a lamb ? How 
large was it when Susan's mother gave it to 
her? Did it grow larger of itself, or did Su- 
san feed it? Little Pet must have grown, of 
course, very fond of her? 
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What did Susan do in the morning early ? 
Did she carry out her basin of milk and meal, 
and feed the little lamb ? Pet was not afraid 
of Susan, you say ? Did it run or did it walk 
as soon as it saw her ? How can I learn how 
they looked while Pet was eating his break- 
fast ? Can -no one tell me ? 



THE BOY AND THE HORSE. 

Mary, Al-fred, and their father, left their 
seat under the trees, and went down the hill 
toward their home. 

When they got into the road, they saw a 
great boy leading a horse. The horse was 
draw-ing a cart, with a heavy load on it. It 
was so heavy, that it was hard work for the 
horse to get along ; and though he seemed to 
use all his strength, he moved but slowly. 

This made the boy angry. He wished the 
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horse to go faster ; and he lifted a great stick 
which he had in his hand, and struck the poor 
horse some very hard blows. He struck him 
on the back, and then on the head ; and spoke 
some very bad words. Indeed, he was quite, 
in a passion. 

Little Mary had a tender heart. She did 
not like to see such cru-el-ty. The tears came 
to her eyes, and she said, " It is too bad of 
the boy to strike the horse so hard." 

Her father thought so too ; and he stopped 
to speak to the boy. He said, " Pray do not 
be angry with the horse, and do not strike 
him. He is doing the best he can to draw 
the heavy load." 

The boy did not answer, but he seemed 
a-sham-ed to have been seen using the horse 
badly. 

Then their father put his hand into his 
pocket, and took out some little books, and 
gave one of them to the boy, and told him he 
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might have it for his own, and read it when 
he had time to spare. " But prom-ise me," 
he said, " that you will not beat your horse 
again this evening." 

The boy said he would not; and Mary, 
Alfred, and their father then left him. 




A LITTLE BOY AND SISTER. 

A little boy asked his mother to let him 
lead his little sister out on the green grass. 
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She had jast begun to run alone, and could 
not step over any thing that lay in the way. 
His mother told him he might lead out the 
little girl, but charg-ed him not to let her fall. 
I found them at play, very hap-py, in the field. 

" You seem very happy, George," said L 
"Is this 'your sis-ter?" "Yes, sir." "Can 
she walk alone?" "Yes, sir, on smooth 
ground." 

" And how did she get over these stones, 
which lie be-tween us and the house ? " " Oh, 
sir, mother charged me to be careful that she 
did not fall ; and so I put my hands under her 
arms, and lifted her up, when she came to a 
stone, so that she need not hit her foot a-gainst 
it." 

"That is right, George. And I want to 
tell you one thing. You see now how to un- 
derstand that beau*ti-ful text: " He shall give 
his angels charge con-cern-ing thee, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone." 
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God charges his angels to lead and lift good 
people over dif-fi-cul*ties, just as you have 
lifted little Anna over these stones. Do you 
un-der-stand it now ? " 

*'0 yes, sir; and I shall never forget it 
while I live." 



THE PLAY-HOUSE. 

I am a lit-tle girl, and I have a pretty 
play-house, by a large oak tree. The floor is 
of green grass, and has a seat of soft moss. 
It is very pret-ty, and I love to sit upon it. 

The roof is made of a limb of the tree, 
and a nice little brook goes sing-ing by my 
door. I love my little play-house, and I of-ten 
sit there to read and sing. 

One day last sum-mer two little birds came 
near to my play-house. I threw some crumbs 
upon the ground, and they came down to 
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pick them up, and eat them. They would 
hop a-long, and pick up the crumbs in their 
little bills, and they seemed quite hap-py. 

Puss was with me, and she saw the birds. 
I saw her watching them while they were 
picking up the crumbs, *but I told her she 
must not hurt them. She tried to catch them, 
but I held her fast till they flew a-way. ' 



don't forget it. 



" Have you fed your chickens since you 
came from school, Romar ? " asked his mother, 
as her only son came bound-ing in from his 
play at sun-set, looking the very picture of 
health and en-joy-ment, 

Romar started ; and a deeper color came 
over his cheek as he said, in a tone of 
dis- tress, " Oh, mother, dear mother, what a 
cruel boy I have been! I have not thought 
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of my pret-ty chickens once to-day : not once. 
Oh, mother, I forgot all about them; what 
shall I do?" 
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Do, Eomar! " said his mother, looking 
very much sur-pris-ed at his neglect; for the 
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chickens were his, and the whole care of them 
had been given to him: "Do! why run and 
feed them while there is light in the barn. 
How must they have suf-fer-ed, shut up close 
in the barn all day with-out food or drink? 

" I am very sorry for them, and griev-ed 
that you have for-got-ten your duty. Come 
to me when you have done it." Romar ran 
to the barn, and fed his chickens a plen-ti-ful 
sup-ply of food and water, but to his great 
sor-ro w he found two of the pret-tiest dead ! 

He came back to his mother weep-ing bit- 
terly, and holding the little dead bid-dies in 
his hand, and blam-ing him-self for his neg-lect 
of their wants. "Well, Romar," said his 
mother, " go and bury your biddies ; and if 
this is a means of cur-ing your habit of for- 
getting, I shall think the poor little birds did 
not die in vain." 

Romar resolved, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks for the sufferings of his own 
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chicks, that he would try a great deal harder 
than he had ever yet done not to forget to do 
what he was told to do, or not to do, in the 
proper time and manner ; and I am happy to 
re-cord that he succeeds well, and is now very 
seldom known to say, " I forgot it." 




PONY POMP. 

When Po-ny Pomp came home, George 
thought he would go and take q. ricje. So he 
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put on his flat-top cap, and took his whip in 
his right hand, and the bri-dle in his left hand, 
and away the pony trot-ted over the fields 
and far away. 

Do you you see what George has put his 
foot into? It is some-thing hanging down 
from the sad-die. It is a stir-rup: it is for 
George to put his foot into, so that he can sit 
firm in the saddle. There is another stirrup 
on the other side, for his other foot. 

When George was all fixed, he rode on, 
over the fields and far away. At last he did 
not know which way to ^o. But pres-ent-ly 
he looked away off toward his left hand, and 
saw a guide-post. Do you know what a guide- 
post is? I will tell you. 

It is a tall post, stand-ing up in the ground, 
with some boards nail-ed across at the top. 
Can you see the guide-board in this pic-ture ? 
Can you see the boards nailed across at the 
top ? How many are there ? 
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Do you know what is on these boards? 
There are words painted on them, telling trav- 
el-lers which way to go ; but if they cannot 
read, the guide-post will do them no good. 

George can read. So George rode up to 
the guide-post, and found which way to go. 
So he had an ex-cel-lent ride, and at last he 
came home. He put his pony in the bam, 
and he hung up the saddle in its place, and 
he hung up the bridle in its place, and he 
himg up the whip in its place, and then he 
went into the house and hung up his hat in 
its place, and then he went into the room 
where his father was. 

" George," said his father, "have you had 
a good ride on your pony Pomp ? " " Yes, 
father," said George, ** I have had an excellent 
ride ; and I thank you for my pony," 
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EVENING SPORTS. 

It was as4on-ish-ing what a large quan-ti- 
tj of bread and but-ter, and other food, these 
boys ate for their supper ; for working out of 
doors in the fresh country air, is sure to make 
people hungry ; and boys are always ready to 
eat 

After supper, Mr. Harris made a prayer, 
while all the boys knelt at their chairs around 
the table. Then they were per-mit-ted to 
play out of doors again until sunset. 

Philip and Francis were har-ness-ed to a 
hand wag-on, and gal-lop-ed off at full speed, 
with two of the smaller boys in it. The rest 
had a game at leap-frog, and Mr. Harris and 
his family sat in the porch watch-ing and ad- 
mir-ing the tints lent to the clouds by the 
rays of the setting sun, and some-times laugh- 
ing heartily at the ca-pers of the boys. 

At length, the sun went down the hoiizon, 
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and Mr. Harris said, "Come in, boya" He 
never had to speak more than once ; for the 
bojs were so well gov-ern-ed that they found 
it always best to obey at once. So they came 
in as qui-et-ly as they could, and went into 
the study, where Mr. Harris soon joined them, 
and read aloud an in-ter-est-ing book of trav- 
els for an hour. 



THE GREAT ANSWER TO A SIMPLE 
QUESTION. 

" Do not look so sad, Louis," said Edward 
one day, as he joined the lame boy Louis, who 
was sit-ting alone under a tree in the play- 
ground, and with de-ject-ed face was watching 
the boys at play. 

Tears filled the eyes of the lame boy. " Oh, 
no, indeed," he said, " you must not sit mop- 
ing here with me. You sat a long time with 
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me yes-ter-day, and through all the re-cess to- 
day. Indeed, I cannot permit you to do it now." 




" Oh, I have had play enough, and want 
to rest now," answered Edward ; " I want to 
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be with you a while ; there are plenty to play 
without me." " I shall never forget your kind- 
ness to me, even if I live to be an old man ; 
but, if you insist upon sitting here with a poor 
lame boy like me, let us talk a little, I should 
like to tell you a thought that was in my mind 
just as you came up." " Well, what was it ? " 
asked Edward, kindly. "I was wondering 
why it is, that of all the boys here, I am the 
only one that is de-form-ed and lame." 

"Ah, Louis," replied Edward, "there is 
but one answer to that ques-tion. It is your 
heav-en-ly Father's will. He makes some 
J sound in mind and body, and others weak and 
deformed. He makes some rich, and others 
poor. As we are all the work of God's hand, 
He certainly has a right to create us as he 
pleases. All he does is for some wise pur- 
pose; and it is not for us to question His 
ways." 

"I sup-pose," answered Louis, "you are 
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right, Edward, and I will not corn-plain. My 
mother has often told me that there are many 
boys more af^flict-ed than I am," 



A VISIT TO FARMER GOODMAN. 

On a fine day in Oc-to-ber, Peter, Thomas, 
and Joseph went away in the morning to 
play. 

They wan-der-ed about in the fields, and 
saw the ripe corn, the yeHow pumpkins, and 
they saw the cows and sheep feeding in the 
pas-ture. 

They lifted the large pumpkins, to see 
which could lift the largest one. Sometimes 
their hands would slip ofi*, and they would fall 
over back-wards. Then they shout-ed and 
laugh-ed, and thought it was nice fun. 

Mr Goodman was the farmer's name, who 
owned the fields where the boys were ; and 
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he gave them lib-er-ty to pick as many apples 
as they wanted to eat. The apples were very 
nice and mel-low, and had fallen from the 
trees. 

The boys were glad that Mr. Goodman 
was their friend. After a long time they were 
tired. The sun began to sink near-er the 
hills in the West. The boys start-ed for their 
homes with light and happy hearts. The sky 
never looked brighter to them than when 
they were leaving their day's sport When 
they walked home, they told their parents of 
their fine sport. 



A WINTER S FROLIC. 

As soon as school is out, the boys lay their 
plans for making a man of snow. They run : 
they shout, ''Here!" "There!" "No, here!'' 

The place is chosen, and soon the work 
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goes bravely on. Look at them: see how 
they work ; how much even boys can do when 
they all work together! 




Cold toes, cold fingers, cold ears, and cold 
noses are patiently borne. He that has a sled 
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uses it; and lie that has none, uses his apron 
instead ; and with equal effect, and with one 
heart and one mind, they apply themselves to 
their frosty work. 

The snow-man is at length done, and stands 
out before them. He is a giant street sweep- 
er. The broom which has helped to collect 
the snow, is one sign of his business, and the 
basket which crowns his head is another. 
Shouts of laugh-ter burst from all sides. 

Perhaps they put a crown on his head, and 
call him a king, but how short is his glory ! 
The very hands that have helped to build the 
snow-man will, very likely, be the first to de- 
stroy him ; or, if they suffer him to stand, it 
will be but a few days before he will melt 
away, and the green grass will grow on the 
place where he stands. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 

To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me ; 

Will make me hon-est, kind and good, 
As children ought to be. 

We never should be-have amiss, 
Nor need be doubtful long ; 

As we may always tell by this, 
If things are right or wrong. 

I know I should not steal or use 

The small-est thing I see ; 
Which I should never like to lose, 
"^^it be-long-ed to me. 

Nor others should I treat with spite, 

Or strike an angry blow ; 
Because I would not think it right, 

If they should treat me so. 
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But any kind-ness they may need, 

I'll do, whatever it be ; 
As I am very glad, indeed, 

When they are kind to me. 



LOOKING INTO THINGS WHICH DO 
NOT BELONG TO US. 

An ape saw a man hide some thing close 
by the side of the fence ; and, when the man 
left the place, he went and dug up the earth, 
to see what he had hid there with so much 
care. 

The ape had dug but a short time, when 
his paw was caught in a steel trap. He cried 
for help. The man went and let him out; 
but not before he had told him that he must 
not again pry into that which he had no right 
to know. 

We may learn from this that we should 
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not pry into the pri-vate af-fairs of oth-ers. 
It shows bad man-ners. Those who do it, for 
the most part, do it when they think they are 
not seen ; and by that they show that they 
are a-sham-ed of what they are about. 



REWARD OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

A boy was charged by his father", as he 
was going away, to be gone a few days, not 
to go on the pond. 

Sat-ur-day, being his ho-li-day, he asked 
per-mis-sion of his mo-ther to go skating. She 
told him he might skate about in the fields, 
and by the sides of the road, on such patch-es 
of ice as he could find ; *'but," said she, " be 
sure you do not go on the pond." 

He went out ; and, con-tra-ry to the strict 
charge he had re-ceiv-ed from his parents, he 
went on the pond. There was a place that 
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had been cut open to get ice, where he and a 
boy with him, fell in ; and he was drown-ed ! 




THE PLAY-GROUND 

The boys at the school of Mr. Harris had 
a very large play-ground ; and in it their kind 
4 
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teacher had a number of fix-tures put up, for 
their healthy ex-er-cise and a-muse-ment 

There was a very high pole, with four 
strong ropes fastened to the top of it, and an 
iron ring at the ends of the ropes. The boys 
would take hold of the rings, and run round 
as fast as they could , then lifting their feet 
oflf the ground, away they would fly in the 
air, round and round. 

But what was better than all, they had a 
funny little pony for their spe-cial use ; and 
many were the fine rides the boys had on his 
back. 

Sometimes, to be sure, the pony had a 
fashion of dancing, with his fore feet in the 
air ; but the boys were used to that, and stuck 
on like wax until the dance was fin-ish-ed ; 
then the pony would trot off very peace-a-bly. 

The pony, too, had a way of put-ting his 
nose to the ground, and pitch-ing his rider 
head over heels on the grass. But the boya 
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were used to that too, and did not mind it. 
They would jump up and shake themselves, 
and try again ; and, after pok-ing and pinch- 
ing him, he would make up his mind to go. 

When he had once done that, it was all 
right. You would think he was the best 
pony in the world. The pony's name was 
Racer. 



THE FINDING OF MOSES. 

A king of E-gypt made a law that all the 
boy babies born among the He-brews should 
be put to death. What distress this cruel 
law caused you may well sup-pose. 

There was a pious family where a little 
boy was born, whose mother hid him three 
months from the men. He was a lovely boy. 
There were two other children in the family : 
Mir-i-am, a little girl ten years old, and Aaron, 
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about three years old, who were born before 
this law was made. 

Oh, how anxious must they have been 
lest the king should find out they had a baby 
brother. At last his mother could hide him 
no longer ; and what shall she do ? 

She went to the banks of the river Nile, 
and gathered some bulrushes, and braided 
them together, and made a little boat ; then 
she covered it over with pitch, in order to 
keep it dry and tight ; and in this snug little 
basket-boat she put her darling child, and I 
suppose they all wept over it, and kissed it ; 
and then the mother laid it in the flags by 
the shore of the river. 

When she went home, Miriam staid by to 
see what would become of her little brother. 
Pres-ently a beautiful lady and her maid-ens 
came down to the river to bathe. She was a 
princess, and the daughter of the king ; and, 
as she walked along the river's side, she saw 
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the baske^boat among the flags, and she sent 
her maid to fetch it. 

When she opened it she saw the child, and 
the poor baby wept ; for it was used to lie in 
its mother's arms, and there was no one to 
feed it or to soothe it. The princess pitied it ; 
and, though she knew it to be one of the He- 
brew children, she did not wish it to be 
killed. 

Miriam saw what happened, and how glad 
must she have been ! She came to the princess, 
and asked if she should not go and get a nurse 
for the child; and the princess told her to go. 
The little girl ran home for her mother, and 
the mother came ; and the princess said ; ^^ Take 
this child away, and nurse it for me, and I 
will give you wages." 

Oh, what joy and gra-ti-tude filled that 
mother's heart ! Her baby was saved and re- 
stored for a time to its own home. The prin- 
cess gave to the boy the name of Moses. As 
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soon as he was big enough, she took him to 
her palace, to live with her ; and he was well 
taught, and became a very learned man. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

George had a hatch-et, which he liked very, 
very much ; and he would go out-doors every 
day, and hack with it. One day he thought 
he would cut down a tree in the garden; so 
he hacked away on a nice cher-ry-tree, until 
he cut it so much that it could not live. 

By and by his father went into the garden, 
and there he saw his nice cherry-tree hacked 
all over. He went back into the house, and 
said to every one, " Did you hack that cherry- 
tree? " "No, sir." " Did you hack my nice 
cherry-tree?" "No, sir." " Did yaw f" No, 
sir." Nobody knew who had cut it. 

Soon George came in, with his hatchet in 
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his hand. " George, can you tell me who 
hacked my nice cherry-tree in the garden ? " 




George drop-ped his head. He felt guil-ty. 
But he would not tell a lie ; so he lifted up his 
head again, and ran to his father, arid said : 
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** I cannot tell a lie, pa ; you know I cannot 
tell a lie ; I cut it with my hatchet" 

"Come to my arms, my son," said his 
father ; " you have paid me a thou-sand times 
for my tree, by own-ing that you cut it." And 
his father loved him more than he did before. 

This little boy who would not teU a lie, 
children, was — ^guess who it was? It was 
George Wash-ing-ton. 



THE FROSTY HORNING. 

" Oh ! this clear fros-ty morning I it makes 
one feel all life and glee. I have been run- 
ring about the garden till I am quite in a glow ; 
and there you sit by the fire, Emma, looking 
cold and dull. 

" Come with me, and I will show you how 
the little pond is fro-zen over," *' Nay, it is 
so cold : I do not like to go," " Oh ! put on 
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your bonnet and shawl, and you will be wann 
enough." 

"Oh! I will go, brother Edwin: and you 
shall show me the long i-cic-les which hang on 
the front of the ar-bor ; and let me see the 
frost on the grass." 



LITTLE SAILOR BOY AND HIS BOAT. 

I love to see chil-dren at play, and have 
no ob-jec-tion, at times, to take part in their 
sports ; we will not, therefore, pass over this 
pic-ture. See that chub-by little fellow, sail- 
ing his little mimic boat on the river, — ^how 
proud he looks ; and how anx-ious, too, to 
show his vessel to his older sister, who stands by 
his side, taking care of a young-er child. But 
take care, Mr. Sailor, that you do not lose your 
bal-ance, and follow your boat into the water. 

Now, I dare say, that boat has cost a great 
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deal of hard work in cut-ting it out and sha- 
ping it into form; and, if the truth were 
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known, that kind sister has helped him to 
make the sails, and the hand-some flag that^e 
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see on the top of the mast ; and now they are 
looking on the fruit of their labors. 

Dear young readers, learn to be kind to 
your sisters and brothers, and help them. 
Take an interest even in their toys. I will 
take it for granted that our little sailor in the 
picture has had the help of his sister, and that 
he has helped her with her toys in return ; 
and I will think of them as growing up to 
be a man and a wbmian. 

Do you not think they will love one an- 
other better for having been so kind to each 
other? I am sure they will. And they will 
be more likely also to help one another all 
through life. , 



A GOOD DECISION. 

Quite near our house there is a large hill, 
called Mason's Hill, where many boys go with 
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their sleds in winter weather. I often stop in 
the street to look upon the busy and merry 
scene. A doz-en sleds at a time come bound- 
ing down the hill, one after another, and two 
or three abreast, guided by their skilful pilots, 
until they get far out into the streets before 
their speed stops. 

The boys call it capital coast-ing, and in- 
deed it looks very much like it. There was 
one boy living near this hill, who entered 
upon these sports with the keen-est relish. 
After school, he always came home, and asked 
his mother if he might go out with his sled ; 
and her per-mis-sion was freely granted. 

She observed one season that he frequently 
staid only a short time, drag-ging home his 
sled, and putting it away, even while all his 
companions were in full play. One day he 
came back long before the hour she bade him 
return. He took off his mit-tens and tippet, 
and came into the sitting room. 
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" Why did you oome in so soon, Henry ? " 
she asked. ^^ You might have staid longer/* 
— " Some of the boys swear so out there thai 
I can-not stay with them, mother ; and so I 
came away/' said Henry. 

Was not that an answer to de-light his 
mother's heart? It was a noble answer. Yes, 
and it was noble conduct. As much as he 
loved coast-ing in fine winter days, and as 
good a coaster as he was, he would rather 
leave them all than to hear God's holy name 
pro-faned ' 



THE DROWNING BOY AND THE DOG. 

A little boy play-ing by the side of the river, 
fell into the water. His play -mates cried, but 
could not help him out. 

He thought he would be drowned, and must 
have been so ; but, at that mo-ment, a noble 
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dog was passing by, and, hearing his cries, ran 
up, and plunged in, and brought him safe on 
shore without hurt-ing a hair of his head. 







When-ever we see any one in trouble, we 
should im-i-tate this noble dog, and, if we can. 
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try and help him out The kind-ness of tame 
beasts to man should teach us to be kind to 
them ; and not to tease them and treat them 
cru-eWy, as is often done by wicked boys. 



ROSES HAVE THORNS. 

"0 dear!" cried Celia, in a loud voice, 
"what shall I do?" 

" What is the matter ? " asked her grand- 
father. 

"Why, I was going to gather that rose, 
and this vile thorn has run into my finger ; 
and my arm is scratched all over," 

" Well, do not cry^ my dear," said the good 
old gentleman. And he wiped the blood from 
her finger. 

" I'm sure," said Celia, " it is enough to 
make any body cry. The other day I was going 
to get one for mother, and the thorns scratched 
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me so that I could not help crying. I will not 
go to that tree, nor touch it any more. I wish 
there were no such things as thorns." 

" I think," said her grandfather, " it is very 
wrong in you to be out of temper because of 
the thorns. If you had brought your scis-sors 
into the garden, you could have cut it, and then, 
I dare say, if you had been careful, the thorns 
would not have hurt you. We will go to the 
same tree and gath-er the same rose you wished 
for." So the grandfather took a small knife 
from his pocket, and gently cut oflF the rose. 

''Have you scratched yourself?" asked 
Celia. 

" No, dear," replied the old gentleman ; " I 
have not, because I was careful ; and I hope 
the next time you gather roses, you will not 
be so impatient for the flowers as to forget the 
thorns. If you live long and ob-serve carefully, 
you will see many grown people who do just 
as foolishly in other things. They are so eager 
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to secure some fancied pleasure or profit that 
they forget the thorns, which grow upon all 
earthly en-joy -ments, till they are dread-ful-ly 
wounded by them." 



JONAS« 



One fine summer evening a gentleman came 
riding down a hill in a coun-try covered with 
pleasant farm-houses, green fields, and little 
groups of trees. 

He had a small boy in the wag-on with him. 
There was a brook at the bottom of the hill. 
A bridge was built over the brook, and the 
road passed over the bridge. The horse and 
wagon, with the gentleman and his boy in it, 
went swiftly over the bridge and up the hill, 
but just as they began to go up the hill one of 
the tra-ces broke. 

The traces are those long stout straps of 
5 
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leather which pass along the sides of the horse, 
and are fastened to the wagon. If one of the 
traces should give way, the wagon would go 
back, partly held by the other trace. That 
was the way with this wagon ; it went back, 
the horse was frightened, the gentleman jumped 
out, the boy called out, ''whoa, — whoa, — 
whoa." 

It did not do any good. Boys had better 
be still when there is any dif-fi-cul-ty. The 
wagon backed ; and just as the wagon was going 
off the bank, a boy ran up and put a stone be- 
hind the wheel That stopped it This was 
not the boy who was in the wagon ; it was 
another boy. The gentleman had not seen him 
before. His name was Jonas. 

The gentleman looked at him a minute, and 
said : " Thank you, my boy ; you shall be re- 
ward-ed." " You are quite welcome, sir," an- 
swered the boy, " but I want no reward for 
doing my duty." The boy then helped the 
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gentleman to mend the trace, and bade him 
''good evening." 




AN ELEPHANT. 

Here is an El-e-phant He is the biggest 
of all land animals. He is more than five times 
as big as an ox ; but he is a harm-less creature 
for all that. 
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When he is wild, and lives in the woods, he 
will run away if you at-tempt to go near him : 
when he is tame, he will take a piece of cake 
out of your pocket, and let you ride upon his 
back. 

The elephant is the most knowing of all 
brutes. One was once going through a street 
in London ; as he was passing by a tail-or's shop, 
he saw some men sitting upon the board. So 
he put his trunk through the window, expect- 
ing that the tailors would give him something 
to eat. Instead of this, one of them pricked 
his trunk with a nee-dle. 

The elephant appeared to pay no attention 
to it, but marched off to a pud-die, and filled 
his trunk with mud-dy water. He then went 
back, and thew it all over the tailor 
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STRANGE FRIENDS. 

In London, you might have seen, lately, a 
cage about five feet square ; and in it there 
lived a cat, a rat, a mouse, a hawk, a rabbit, a 
guinea-pig, an owl, a pig-eon, a star-ling, and 
a spar-row. 

Now, though these little creatures would 
naturally quarrel and destroy one another, yet 
they all lived together in peace, without being 
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afraid of each other, or wishing to hurt each 
other. 

The rabbit and the pigeon would play to- 
gether for a bit of hay to make up their nests; 
the sparrow sometimes perch-ed on the head 
of the cat, and sometimes on that of the owl; 
and the mouse played about without any fear 
of puss. The person who took care of these 
animals had made them so tame, by using 
them to each other, and by giving them always 
enough to eat. 

May not children learn a pretty lesson from 
this, and live at peace with all their com-pan- 
ions, like the animals in the cage ? If the cat 
and the rat can live together, and play toge- 
ther in kindness, shall not boys and girls, broth- 
ers and sisters ? If the pigeon and the owl can 
be friends, should children quarrel with each 
other? 

How much happier were these birds in the 
cage than if they had quarrelled with one an- 
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Ouner ! and how much happier will children be 
who are kind, gentle, and peaceable, than those 
who are sur-ly and cross ! 



THH BOY AND THE GIANT. 

A giant once cried with a loud voice, and 
said : " I do defy your army : give me a man 
that he may fight with me." But there was 
no man in all the army to fight with him. 

Then a boy went to the king, and said; 
" Let not the heart of any one fail because of 
this man, for I will fight him." And the king 
said to the boy ; ** Go, and the Lord be with 
thee." So the boy took five smooth stones 
from the brook, and he went forth with his 
sling in his hand. 

When the large man saw him, he was very 
angry to think that a boy should go out to 
fight with him, and he said " Come to me, and I 
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will give thy flesh to the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field." But the boy said to 
him: "Thou comest to me with a sword and 
spear ; but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts. This day he will deliver thee 
into my hands, and I will smite thee, and take 
thy head from thee." 

Then the boy took a stone, and threw it 
with his sling, and it hit the man in the fore- 
head, so that he fell upon the earth, and was 
dfead ; and all the people who came to destroy 
the country went to their homes. 



THE BIRTH-DAY PARTY, 

A few years ago, two little boys went to 
pass the afternoon and evening at the house of 
one of their playmates, who had a party on 
his birthday. Their parents told them to come 
home at eight o'clock in the evening. 
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It was a fine day. A large party of boys 
came to the house of their friend. The house 
and barns were in the midst of a large grove 
of beach and oak trees. And it was a delight- 
ful place for all kinds of play. They made the 
air ring with their pleasant sports ; and joy 
for the time seemed to fill every heart. 

In the evening they were playing blind 
man's buff in the parlor ; when the clock struck 
eight, the boys said they must go home/ The 
lady of the house told them they had better 
stay, and eat an apple and a few nuts before 
they went. They said, ''No; we must go." 

When they got home, their parents met 
them with a smile ; and the thought that they 
had done right, and had pleased their parents, 
gave them more joy than they would have had, 
if they had eaten apples and nuts, after the 
time that their parents told them to come 
home. 
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MY MOTHER. 



I ought to love my mother ;- 
She loved me long ago : 

There is on earth no other 
That ever loved me so. 
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When a weak babe, much trial 
I caused her, and much care ; 

For me no self-denial 
Nor labor did she spare. 

When in my cradle lying, 

Or on her loving breast, 
She gently hushed my crying, 

And rocked her babe to rest. 
When any thing has ailed me, 

To her I told my grief; 
Her fond love never failed me, 

In finding some relief. 

What sight is that which, near me, 

Makes home a happy place, 
And has such power to cheer me ? — 

It is my mother's face. 
What sound is that which ever 

Makes my young heart rejoice 
With tones that tire me never ? — 

It is my mother's voice. 
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My mother ! dearest mother 
She loved me long ago : 

There is on earth no other 
That ever loved me so. 

I ought to try to please her, 
And all her words to mind , 

And never vex or tease her, 
. Or speak a word unkind. 

When she is ill, to tend her 

My daily care shall be : 
Such help as 1 can render 

Will all be joy to me. 
Though I can ne'er repay her 

For all her tender care, 
I will honor and obey her, 

While God our lives shall spare. 
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THE BOY AND THE ROSE 

A little boy was allowed one day to ramble 
about a garden, in wliich were many choice 
flowers, but his mother told him not to touch 
any of them. 

But he soon forgot what was said to him ; 
and seeing a pretty rose, he plucked it. In 
a few minutes, his finger streamed with blood ; 
for it was badly scratched ; and he cried bit- 
terly, and ran to his sister. 

She bound up the wound, but reproved 
him, saying, "Ah, brother, if you had minded 
what mother said, and not gathered the rose, 
you would not have been wounded by the 
thorn." 

If children will be satisfied with the privi- 
leges granted to them, they will be safe ; but 
when they think they are wiser than their 
parents, they are sure, afterwards, like this 
little boy, to have reason to be sorry. 
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TRUE CHARITY. 

"Mother," said Charlotte, "I wish you 
would give me a penny to give to that poor 
boy in the street. He looks very hungry, and 
says that he has not had a bit to eat all day. 
I am so sorry for him. Do let me give him a 
penny to buy a penny roll" 
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" I thought you had a penny of your own, 
Charlotte, that your father gave you this mor- 
ning. He gave you and Harry a penny 
each." 

" Yes, mother ; but I want mine to buy a 
cake while I am out." 

" Do you think you shall be hungry while 
you are out, my dear ? " 

" I do not know, mother." 

" If you think so, you may take a piece 
of bread and butter with you." " But I like a 
cake best, mother." 

" I am afraid, Charlotte, you are not very 
sorry for that poor boy, since you would 
rather let him go away hungry than give up 
the pleasure of eating a cake, although you 
have had a good breakfast, and he has had 
none." 

Just at that moment Harry came to the 
house, and said, " Here, poor boy, is a penny 
for you. I was going to buy a cake with it 
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but I am not hungry, and you are : so you 
may have the penny." 

Then Charlotte hung down her head, and 
looked ashamed for a moment ; and she looked 
pleasantly in her father's face, and said, " Fa- 
ther, I am sorry I was so stingy ; here is my 
penny ; do take it, and give it to the poor 
boy.' 

The father took the penny, and gave it to 
the poor boy, and also gave him a large nice 
loaf of bread. The boy thanked him, and 
seemed very happy. Charlotte was not un- 
kind, but she was selfish. Gladly would she 
have given, at first, a penny to the poor boy, 
if she could have done so without depriving 
herself of something that she liked. But she 
did not like to give up her own enjoyments 
for the sake of another. We cannot call sach 
people charitable ; true charity is to give 
away what we can spare, when we see that it 
will benefit another person, 
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THE LITTLE DOG. 



There was once a little dog, and he lived 
with his master in a small wooden hut. Now, 
this little dog was not so well fed as some 
dogs are ; he had nothing but dry bread to 
eat, and water to drink, for his master was 
very poor, and could not afford to buy meat. 

Now, I suppose, you think because this 
dog had no better food to eat, he could not 
be happy ; but let me tell you he was very 
happy, and I will tell you why. Because he 
loved his master, and it was his highest delight 
to serve that master, for he was always kind 
to him, and shared with him such food as he 
ate himself, and what more could he do ? 

My little children, learn a lesson from this 
poor dog ; never murmur, if your home is 
humble, and your fare hard, if your parents 
love you and treat you kindly : what matters 
it whether you live in a palace or in a cottage ? 
6 
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Do you not know that God loves the little 
daisy as well as the lofty cedar tree ? Do you 
not know that. He feeds the sparrow as well 
as the eagle ? And does He not also love the 
poor as well as the rich ? Yes, the Lord loves 
all good people, whether rich or poor, for He 
is the Father of them all. 



THE MATCH BOY. 

It was a cold, stonny day, when a poor 
little boy went into the streets of a large city, 
with naked feet and bare hands. He carried 
with him an old basket, in which there were 
boxes of matches and papers of pins. 

The snow flakes fell fast around him, and 
his hands and feet were red with cold. He 
did not care for the cold, for on he went cry- 
ing, "Matches! pins! matches J pins!" Poor 
boy! he could not stay at home, and have 
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enough to eat, even on Christmas; for his 
father was dead, and his mother poor and 
sick. 



''r^ ^ 







He walked through the streets all day, cry- 
ing his pins and matches, but no one bought 
of him : no one seemed to notice the httle 
match boy. When night came he was very 
sad, for he could not think of going ^b&me 
without one penny, with which he could buy 
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food for his dear mother, his httle sisters, and 
himself. 

So he sat down on the steps of a house, 
and drew his feet up under him to keep them 
warm : for it was very cold in the streets that 
night. While he was sitting there, thinking 
what he should do, a kind man came along, 
and threw sixpence into his basket. He raised 
his head with a thankful look ; and oh, how 
happy he felt! That sixpence was worth more 
to him than dollars are to some children. 

His hands were so numb that he could 
hardly pick up the sixpence from among the 
matches. Ho bought some bread with it, and 
then ran toward home. When he got near 
his house, he found his little sister patiently 
waiting for his return. That sixpence made 
the little match boy, and his dear mother and 
sisters, happy. 
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THE GOOD BOY MAKES THE GOOD MAN. 

Edward was a boy who fully meant to do 
right. He obeyed his parents, finished care- 
fully and nicely every thing he had to do, 
and was very diligent at school. 

One day his master made him monitor at 
the school. He was as faithful, as a monitor, 
as he was in any other post ; and he was not 
afraid to mark the boys if they behaved 
badly. 

When Edward grew older, hearing a great 
deal about '^the West, he thought it would be 
a fine thing for his father to move out there ; 
as his father was poor, and found it hard to 
get along with his large family. * Edward 
started off, with a stout heart, and a stout 
walking stick, and only two dollars in his 
' pocket ; and, at the end of some months, he 
reached Wisconsin, with one dollar left. 

"What! did it not cost him but a dollar 
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to go to Wisconsin ? " you ask. The fact was 
he worked his way out there. When out of 
funds, he stopped at some town or village, 
and earned more, and so on till arriving on 
a beautiful prairie in Wisconsin, he said: 
"Here I will stop, and look about; this is 
beautiful land." 

After a while, Edward sent for his father ; 
and the whole family followed him, to make a 
new home on the prairies. For some time we 
did not know any thing about him. " I won- 
der where Edward is, and what he is about 
now-a-days ? " we often asked. Not a great 
while ago, I heard the family were thriving 
and prosperous. 

Many acres of land have been purchased ; 
a nice house built ; they have corn, horses, 
cows, and pigs in abundance ; while Edward 
is an active and excellent man, doing good 
wherever he goes, and setting an example 
that every body loves and respects. 
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Ah, it is the good boy who makes the 
good man, — remember that, boys! it is the 
good boy who makes the good man. 



TEASING AND BEING TEASED. 

Some children take delight in teasing. 
The way to stop them is to take no notice of 
them. Respect yourself too much to be dis- 
turbed by those who care so little for the feel- 
ings of others. If they find that they cannot 
tease you, they will cease to make the attempt, 
and leave you alone. 

Doctor Bowditch, who became a very 
great man, was the son of a poor sailor. His 
parents were so poor that they could not buy 
woollen clothes for him when in cold weather. 
He was obliged to wear his summer clothes 
all winter. 

His school-mates would sometimes laugh 
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at him, because he wore such thin clothes; 
so thoughtless were they, where they ought 
to have felt pity! But, though they made 
fun of him, and laughed at him, they never 
could make him angry. 

All the notice he took of their jeers was 
to laugh at them for thinking that he could 
not bear the cold. If you follow his example, 
you will never suffer much from being teased. 



A JUMP THE WRONG WAY. 

" Take care there, Isaac ; you had better 
jump off of that fence, and let those apples 
alone. They are not yours; you have no 
more right to take the apples of the 'Squire 
than you have to take any thing else that be- 
longs to him; and, my boy, if you steal 
apples now, you will steal horses, and watches, 
and money by and by.'.' 
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So I said to Isaac Cooley one day, as he 
was climbing over 'Squire Bryant's fence, to 
get some of his golden pippins. But he did 
not mind what I said. Soon Patrick Arnold 
came along ; and a worse boy was not to be 
found any where. They had never been to- 
gether before ; certainly not in such business 
as this. He was over the fence in a moment ; 
and they both filled their pockets and hats 
with apples. 

From this time, Isaac Cooley and Patrick 
Arnold went together. Whether it was fishing, 
or skating, or robbing orchards, or playing 
truant, they were always seen in each other's 
company. At length, Patrick took Isaac with 
him to the circus, the horse-race, the tavern, 
and the grog-shop ; they pitched pennies to- 
gether; they smoked together; and, by and 
by, they ran away together ; and, at last, they 
were both concerned in robbing the captain 
of a steamboat of a package of money, for 
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which they were both sent to prison for ten 
years. 

If Isaac Cooley had left the fence when 
told him to, and had gone directly home as 
he should have done, he would never have 
known Patrick, Arnold ; but he supposed it of 
no consequence which side of the fence he 
jumped; and yet it turned out that that sin- 
gle jump went far to make him what he was 
ever after. 

I hope that all children who read this les- 
son will remember it : that boy or girl who 
breaks God's commandments and steals once, 
will be very likely to steal again and again. 
His conscience will condemn him, all good 
men will despise him, and even those who are 
as bad as himself will not respect him. Learn 
wisdom from the boy who commenced steal- 
ing apples. 
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THE STARS. 

" Mamma, what are the stars doing all day, 
when we do not see them ; do they go into 
heaven for more light?" *'No, my dear, 
they are shining in the sky all the day, though 
we do not see them, because of the great 
light which the sun sheds around us; but 
when the sun sets we see them again." 

"But, mamma, who keeps putting light 
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into them ; — do they never go out ? " " It is 
God, my child, who always keeps them bright : 
they are the same now as when first he filled 
them with pure light, and bade them shine to 
the end of time." "Are they set in the floor 
of heaven, mamma ? " " They are hung forth 
in space, my child." "Does nothing hold 
them up, that they do not fall, mamma?" 
" They are upheld by the great power of God, 
my dear." " Does God know how many stars 
there are, mamma ? " " Yes, love, ' He tell- 
eth the number of them : He calleth them all 
by their names.' '' " How can He count so 
many ? " " Because there is nothing which 
he cannot do." 

" Do you forget, my dear, the time when 
your dear brother Alfred was ill, and the sur- 
geon said he could do no more for him : how 
he lifted his eyes towards heaven, and said, 
' there is but One who can — ^my Father, who 
is in heaven.' " 
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YOU SHOULD NOT COMPLAIN. 

A merchant was one day going from mar- 
ket. He was on horseback ; and behind his 
saddle was a bag filled with money. The 
rain fell in torrents, and he was wet to the 
sbin. He was quite vexed, because he had 
such bad weather for his journey. 

He soon reached the border of a thick 
forest. What was his terror on seeing, on 
one side of the road, a robber, who was aim- 
ing a gun at him, and trying to fire I But 
the powder was wet: the merchant spurred 
his horse, and escaped. 

As soon as he found himself safe, he said : 
"How wrong I was to find fault with the rain 
sent by Providence ! If the weather had 
been dry and fair, I should not have been 
alive at this hour. The rain, which made' 
me murmur, came at the right time to save 
my life and money." 
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BE BUST. 

** What makes us all so happy to-day ? " 
said Mary. " I thought it would be a very 
dull day, because we had lost our ride." 

" You have all been industrious ; and that 
is the reason that you have had a short day, 
and a happy one," said aunt Susan; "and 
now, little folks, I can tell you a secret," said 
she, as she drew up to the fire. 

"I know what it is," said the wise James, 
" before you begin." " Well, what, James ? " 

" I would rather have you tell, aunt." 

" What I was going to say was this : if 
you are disappointed in any plan, and unhap- 
py, the very best cure in the world for it is 
to go directly to work. Do not stop to 
mourn, and cry; but go directly to work 
about something. 

" If you cannot do one thing, do another. 
If it storms, and you cannot have your ride, 
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make a sled, or a ball, or a doll, or paint maps 
or pictures, or read some good book. Never 
mope about the house ; it sours your temper, 
and makes other people unhappy. Be busy- 
busy, — if you wish to be happy — happy." 



THE BRICKS AND THE SLATE. 

" What are those men and boys doing ? '* 
" They are making bricks. Bricks are made 
of clay, which is found in the earth." How 
do they make bricks hard ? " "By baking 
them." 

" Do they make stones in that way ? " 
"No; men do not make stones; they are 
found in quarries in the ground." "And 
what is mortar made of ? " " Mortar is made 
of lime and sand, mixed with water." " What 
is it used for ? " " It is used to cement bricks 
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or stones, when used in building houses or 
walls." 

" What must I do, mother ? I am tired of 
drawing." " Well, Charles, here is your slate, 
pencil, and sponge ; give me some account 
of each of them: tell me whence we get 
slate, sponge, and wood, such as the frame of 
your slate is made of." 

" Slate is a sort of stone, and is found in 
quarries: is it not, mother?" "Yes, my 
dear ; and for what purpose is it used, besides 
making slates to write upon, and pencils to 
write with ? " 

" It is used for roofing of houses, mother. 
Did you ever see a slate quarry ? " " Yes, 
Charles, I have seen one. What kind of wood 
is the frame of your slate, Charles ? " *'It is 
oak, I believe, mother." "From whence 
have we sponge ? " " From the rocks in the 
sea." 
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THE KIND BOY. 

" Let US play at something." '* Well, what 
shall it be?" "Why, let us play horse," 
"Nay, we cannot play horse, because little 
Charles and Hugh will want to play; and 
that game will be too rough for such little 
boys as they are." 

" 0, never mind them, they are but ba- 
bies : let them play at some game by them- 
selves, and we will go out into the yard, and 
they may stay in the house." . " Nay, George ; 
they must be with us wherever we are, be- 
cause they were left to our care ; and they 
might burn themselves, or get into some mis- 
chief, if we were to leave them alone." 

" Well, you can please your-self, James ; 
but I shall not play with theuL How silly I 
should look playing with two little babies." 
" Very well, George, I will excuse you, though 
I think you would not look more silly than 
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you do now. It is not always the greatest 
people that are the wisest." 

" Come, Charles and Hugh : the rocking- 
horse is on the lawn, and you shall ride, and 
I will take care that you do not fall off." 
"You would rather play with babies than 
with large boys," said George. " No ; but I 
would rather do right than wrong," said 
James. 



WINTER SCENES AND DUTIES. 

Winter comes. All seasons of the year 
give us a chance of showing kindness to 
others ; but winter scenes draw us together, 
and oblige us to seek our pleasure in the lit- 
tle circle of home. 

Now, then, let us ask ourselves, what shall 
we do to make ourselves useful ? What shall 
^e do to make others happy ? These are im- 
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portant questions ; but what we wish to say 
just now is, that much of the joys of home, 
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the year round, may be found in little acts of 
kindness between children. A cheerful tem- 
per, and a kind way in an elder brother or 
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sister, will spread sunshine over a whole 
house. 

Our picture shows such a scene. To be 
sure it is Jameses sled that needs mending ; 
but all the children, old and young, are look- 
ing on, for James is glad to give them the 
use of it, and even to draw it up-hill for them 
to slide down on it So it is in every thing 
in a happy house. 



THE BROTHERS. 

" Let us go into the parlors : they are a 
gi-eat deal larger," said Charles: *'do, dear 
brother." 

" I am afraid it would not be right," re- 
plied Henry : "we may break something. 
Mother said that we had better never play 
there." 

*• But we win be so careful," said the lit- 
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tie boy: **we can play circus so nica I 
want to go in the parlor." 

Henry's father and mother had gone out 
to ride, so he could not ask leave to play in 
the parlor. He was almost sure it was wrong 
to go there, but he wanted to please his 
brother: so, promising himself to be very 
careful, he went down stairs into the parlors, 
with Charles on his back. 

At first he went slowly round the two 
rooms ; but Charles began to whip his horse, 
and cry "Get up, old boy:. you are getting 
lazy. You shall be a race-horse: you shall 
be a Boston. Now go faster, faster : go round 
the room as fast as you can." 

So round he went, faster and faster, shak- 
ing his head, and taking great jumps, with 
Charles holding on, laughing and screaming 
with delight, till alas! — sad to tell — ^his elbow 
brushed against a beautiful vase, which stood 
upon a little table, and knocked it off, and 
broke it into a hundred pieces. 
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Henry stopped short, and let Charles slide 
down from his back. He looked at the bro- 
ken vase, and then at his brother ; and Charles 
looked at Henry, and then at the pieces on 
the floor. 

"It is all broken," said he. "It cannot 
be mended at all : can it, brother ? " 

"No, it is past mending," said Henry; 
" and the first thing we mnst do will be to 
tell mother." 

"Oh, no I" said the little boy "I am 
afraid to tell her." 

" We must never be afraid to tell the 
truth, dear Charley. I will set you a good 
example. You shall never learn to tell a lie 
from me." 

In a few moments, the boys heard the 
wheels of the carriage. Henry went to the 
hall door, and opened it. He held Charles 
by the hand: he had to hold him pretty 
tight, for Charles tried to get away. His 
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face was pale ; he waited until his mother got 
out of the carriage, and came up the steps, 
and, taking hold of her hand, and looking up 
in her face, he said, in a firm voice, "Mother, 
I have broken your vase." 

" And I too," said the little boy, *' and 
it is broken all in pieces." Their mother 
kissed them both, and said, " My darlings, I 
would rather lose twenty vases, than have 
you tell a lie." 



STORY ABOUT JANE AND LUCY. 

Jane and Lucy were two sisters, whose pa- 
rents were dead; and whose brother John 
had gone to sea. One fine summer morning, 
they went, as they often did, to the shore, to 
see the sun rise ; and also to see if there were 
any ships coming in. 

The sea was calm and still, and the sun 
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rose grandly; but though they strained their 
eyes to see if any ship might be passing by, 
not a sail was to be seen; and they both 
sighed as they thought of their brother John, 
and turned to go home. 

They had walked a little way in silence, 
when Jane said, " Dear Lucy, I was just think- 
ing how kind God has always been to us ; and 
I was wishing that it might please Him to 
send John home to us this very day. What 
a day of joy it would be ! " 

And such a day it was to them both; 
for no sooner had they left the shore than the 
ship, in which their brother was, came in sight 
of the very spot where they stood. Her crew 
had all been paid ; and John stepped on shore 
with a light heart and a pocket full of gold. 
It was, indeed, a happy day ; for the brother 
and sisters loved each other, and they met 
after a long separation. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS AFRAID TO BE IN THE 
DARK. 

"Oh, ma! do not take the candle away. 
I do not like to stay in the dark." " Why 
not, my dear?" "Oh, ma! I do not! I do 
not!" 

" But can you give me no reason, my dear, 
for not liking to be in the dark ? " " Because 
I should be alone." " Then if I go away, and 
leave the candle, you will not be alone, will 
you?" 

" Yes, ma ; but When there is a candle, I 
can see every thing in the room." "Why, 
my love, do you suppose that any of the chairs 
or the table would hurt you, if there were no 
light ?'^ "No, ma; but I do not like to be 
in the dark." 

" Can you tell me, my dear, who it is that 
protects you from evil and danger every day 
and every night?" "My Father in heaven, 
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msu" " And is he not ever present? are not 
the darkness and the light both alike to Him ? " 
*' Yes, ma." " Then what has my darling 
to fear?" "Nothing; you may take the 
candle now. I shall not be afraid, when I am 
lying here ; I will remember that God watches 
over and protects me ; and, my dear ma, you 
shall never again hear me say I am afraid to 
be alone in the dark." 



GENEROSITY. 

A little girl was once walking with her 
father, and talking with him. They were 
talking about being generous. The father 
told the little girl that it meant " to give to 
others what will do them good, even if we 
have to go without ourselves." He also told 
her that generous people were happy; be- 
cause nobody could deny himself any thing, 
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in order to give it to another, without feeling 
happy ; so that no one ever lost any thing by 
being generous, because God would make 
him happy for being so. He then asked her 
if she believed this. She said, "Yes, father." 

In the course of their walk, they went into 
a book-store. The little girl said, "Father, I 
want one of these new books very much." 
"So do I," said her father; "but I can-not 
afford to buy each of us one. But here is 
some money; and you may do just as you 
please. You may buy a book, and give it to 
your father, and go without yourself; or you 
may buy one for yourself, and I will go with- 
out. Do just as you please." 

The little girl hung her head, and looked 
at the new books. Then she thought of what 
her father had said about being generous, and 
she had faith in his words. She quickly said, 
" I will go without, and father shall have the 
book." The book was bought. The child 
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felt happy because she had believed her fa- 
ther, and because she had been generous. 




And now see ! The bookseller overheard 
their talk, and was so much pleased with the 
faith and generosity of the little girl, that he 
gave her a very beautiful little book ! 
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GEORGE AND HIS JACK KNIFE. 

One bright morning George was walking 
slowly to school, when, chancing to look on 
the ground, he saw a jack-knife lying in the 
sand before him. He sprang to pick it up, 
and said aloud, ''Now I have got a jack- 
' knife!" 

It was a very pretty knife ; just such a 
one as George had long wished for; but he 
soon saw that it was the same he had seen 
Mr. T. using, the day before, and he read the 
initials S. T. on the silver plate on the handle. 

He knew, in a moment, that he ought to 
return it to the owner ; but he had wanted a 
knife very much ; and he thought of all the 
good ©f having one, till it seemed almost right 
for him to keep it: for he had found it; but 
it did hot seem quite right; and he was not 
decided what to do when he entered the 
school-room. 
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Several times in the forenoon he thought 
about the knife ; and the more he wanted to 
keep it, the louder his conscience told him it 
was wrong. At length, he took his writing 
book; and his copy was, "Honesty is the 
best policy ;" and then the prayer came into 
his mind, "Deliver us from evil;" and this 
decided George. 

At noon, when he was going home, he met 
Mr. T., who spoke kindly to him, as he always 
does to little boys, and George said, " Here is 
your knife, Mr. T. ; I found it in the road 
this morning, when I went to school" Mr. 
T. was very glad to find his knife again ; and 
was much pleased with George, who felt quite 
happy in having returned it. 

Not long after, Mr. T. came over 'to see 
George, and gave him a new knife, exactly 
like the one he had so wished to keep. 
George's name was on the handle. George 
always remembers that *' honesty is the beat 
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policy;" and whenever he is tempted to do 
wrong, he offers the prayer, " Deliver me from/ 
evil." 



WASHINGTON. 

When General Washington was young, 

About as large as I ; 
He never would permit his tongue 

To tell a wilful lie. 

Once, when he cut his father's tree, 

He owned it to his face ; 
And then his father tenderly 

Clasped him in his embrace. 

He told his son it pleased him more, 

For him to own the truth. 
Than if his tree was bending o'er 

With gold and silver fruit, 
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Then, like this brave and noble boy, 
Whose virtues brightly shone, 

If I my father's tree destroy, 
The truth I'll surely own. 



THE BROKEN WINDOW. 

A very pleasant thing took place, some 
time ago, in one of our public schools. It 
seems that the boys attending the school had, 
in their play of bat and ball, broken one of 
the windows of a neighbor's house ; but no 
clue to the oflFender could be obtained, as he 
would not confess, nor would any of those who 
were with him tell who it was. 

The case troubled the teacher ; and when 
one of our citizens visited the school, she pri- 
vately stated the case of the window, and 
wished him, in some remarks to the school, 
to speak of it. The address to the school was 
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about the conduct of boys in the streets and 
at their sports, and the principles of right and 
kindness which should govern them every 
where, even when alone, and when they 
thought no one could see them* 

The scholars seemed interested in the re- 
marks. A very short time after the visitor 
left the school, a little boy rose at his seat and 
said: "Miss L., I batted the ball that broke 
the window ; another boy threw the ball, but 
I batted it, and it struck the window. I am 
willing to pay for itJ' There was a deep 
silence in the school while the boy was speak- 
ing, and it continued a minute. 

After he was through speaking another 
boy rose at his seat, and said : " But it will 
not be right for him to pay the whole ; all of 
us, that were playing, should pay something, 
because we were all alike engaged in the play ; 
I will pay my share." " And L " " And I " 
said several voices. A thrill of pleasure ran 
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through the school at this display of right 
feeling. 



THE BOY AND THE TIGER, 

Bees are very nnmerons in India ; but they 
are not kept there in hives, as they are with 
us ; for they store up their honey in hollow 
trees in the forests and jungles. 

Although it is not easy to enter these for- 
ests and by-places — ^and those who do so are 
in great danger from serpents and wild beasts 
— ^there are many poor mea who get their ^- 
ing by gathering and selling the honey. 

Now, some time since^ four of these men, 
and a boy twelve years old, went out for this 
purpose. They took a light boat, and rowed 
into an inlet of a river, where the banks on 
both sides were grown all over with high 
trees and thick shrubs. 

When they came to the place where they 
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meant to land, the men jumped on shore, and 
left the boy to take care of the boat, while 
they were gone after the honey. As the tide 
was running out of the creek, the boat was, 
in a little time, left dry upon a bank of deep 
mud. 




>^>%^i 



The sun was hot, and the place was very 
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silent; as the boy sat in the boat, looking 
about him, and wishing that the men would 
come back, lo ! all at once he saw a very large 
tiger, standing upon the bank just above the 
boat, and looking right down upon him with 
his great eyes ! 

You may fancy how he felt when he saw 
the savage beast first fix his fierce look upon 
him, and then crouch and crawl along the 
ground, to spring and make him his prey. 
He was very much frightened, yet he did not 
forget himself; and, therefore, without wait- 
ing a moment, he crept under a kind of deck, 
which partly covered the boat 

But no sooner had he gone to this place 
than down came the tiger, at one great leap ; 
and such was the force with which he sprang, 
that one of his paws went quite through the 
thin boards of the deck, and got in between the 
planks, just over the place where the boy lay. 

Without loss of time, and with great pre- 
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sence of mind, he caught hold of a rope which 
was lying near him ; and, twisting it quickly 
around the tiger's foot, he tied it firmly, and 
held it fast. 

After twisting and turning, and pulling 
for a long time, without getting away from 
the boy, the tiger was quite cowed, and laid 
himself down on the deck. Now, you may 
suppose how the poor boy must have felt as 
he peeped up through the broken deck, and 
saw his red eyes and the great teeth of this 
fierce beast. 

At length the men, having finished their 
work in the jungle, made their appearance 
upon the bank; and seeing the tiger lying 
upon the deck of their boat, they at once con- 
cluded that he had killed and eaten the boy, 
and that he was now taking a nap after his 
dinner. 

They therefore raised a great shout, which 
8o frightened the beast that he made one 
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desperate tug, and jerked out his leg from the 
hole, and leaped off into the deep mud, where 
the four men succeeded in putting him to 
death ; and you may be sure they were glad 
to find their little boy safe. 



MORNING PRATER. 

Our Father in heaven, 
We hallow thy name ; 

May thy kingdom holy, 
On earth be the same. 

O give to us daily 
Our portion of bread ; 

It is from thy bounty 
That all must be fed. 

Forgive our transgressions, 
And teach us to know 

That humble compassion 
Which pardons each foe. 
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Keep us from temptations, 

From weakness and sin; 
And thine be the glory 

For ever. Amen. 



tSe fawn. 

It was a sunny and lovely morning, when 
the little fawn, or young deer, was taken by 
the boy to the great>%ouse in the park; and 
how happy were those little children to whom 
it was given by their kind father 

Ellen twined a wreath of flowers, and 
hung it on the neck of the fawn ; and Lucy 
brought it a basin of new milk, - 

Alfred said he never saw such a pretty 
creature ; and little Robert knelt by its side, 
and clasped his arms around its neck, and told 
it how much they all of them would love it ; 
and that it should drink of the clearest stream, 
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and nibble the sweetest little daisies and the 
greenest grass in the park. 

And the little fawn licked Robert's face, 
and seemed to thank him ; and its meek eyes 
looked into his eyes, and it knew that he was 
a gentle child, and it was no longer afraid. 

And so it began to trot about on the soft 
grass, and to follow the children wherever 
they went ; and it soon was one of the happi- 
est little fawns that ever lived. The children 
all loved it ; and the fawn seemed to know 
them all, and to enjoy their sports. 



THE EAGLE AND THE CHILD. 

There are many high hills in Scotland. 
The highest of all is Ben Nevis. On the 
tops of these hills, eagles build their nests. 
What nests they are! They are flat like a 
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floor, and very strong: the great sticks are 
often placed between two high rocks that 
hang over a deep place. 




It is said that once while the people were 
making hay in the field, a great eagle saw a 
babe lying asleep on a bundle of hay, and 
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darting down from above, seized it with its 
great claws, and flew away. All the people, 
in alarm, ran off towards the mountains, where 
they knew this eagle had built its nest, and 
there they could just see the two old birds on 
the edge of the rock. 

Many cried, and wrung their hands in 
sorrow for the dear babe ; but who would try 
to save it? There was a sailor, who was 
used to climb the tall masts of ships, and he 
began to go up the steep sides of the moun- 
tain ; but he had only gone a few steps, when 
the mother started up from the rough stone 
where she had been sitting, and looking up 
at the eagle's nest, began to mount the rock 
herself. 

Though only a poor weak woman, she 
soon got before the sailor, and sprang from 
rock to rock, and when she could find no 
place for her feet, she held fast by the roots 
and plants. It was wonderful to see how she 
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made her way. Her love for her babe made 
her strong, and God kept her feet from slip- 
ping. 

Every one looked at her as she reached 
the top: they feared lest the fierce birds 
should hurt her. But no ; when she came to 
their nest, they screamed, and flew away. 
There the mother found her babe, lying 
among the bones of animals, and stained with 
their blood ; but the eagles had not begun to 
eat it, nor had they hurt a hair of its head. 

The mother bound it with her shawl tight 
round her waist, and then began to go down ; 
and this was far more difficult than it had 
been to get up. See the fond mother, with 
her babe, sliding down the rock! holding 
now by the yellow broom, and by the prickly 
brier, and getting slowly down places almost 
as steep as the side of a house ! 

When she had got half way down, she 
saw a goat leading its two kids into the val- 
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ley; she knew that it would take its little 
ones along the easiest path, and she followed 
it till she met her friends coming up the 
mountain to meet her. 

How glad they were to see her again 
among them! Many a mother wished to 
hold the babe in her arms. " Give me that 
dear child," says one to another. How much 
they wondered to find the eagle's claws had 
not torn its tender flesh! What will not a 
mother do to save a child ! 



CHILDREN WHO DID NOT LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

Many years ago I was visiting a lady and 
gentleman, who had three little girls and two 
little boys. Jane was the name of the oldest : 
and then came John, and Lucy, and Lizzy, 
and little Harry. 

These little children had almost every 
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thing you can think of to make them happy. 
They lived in a nice house on a hill, with 
nice gardens. There was a fish pond, with 
a boat upon it, in which they were some- 
times taken to enjoy a sail; John and Jane 
had each a pony to ride ; and, better than 
all this, they had a kind father and mother 
to love them and take care of them. 

But for all this, these children were not 
happy ; for they did not love one another. 
If Jane said, " Let us play paying visits," John 
would say, "I will not: I do not like that; it 
is girl's play. Let us have horses, and I will 
be the driver." 

" No, no, indeed," Jane and Lucy would 
cry: "if you will not play at what wc like, 
you may play by yourself, for we will have 
visits." So they never agreed, and never 
were happy. 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 

" 0, I see something," said Ruth, "away 
off ever so far. It is not a ship, though. It 
is not white and has no sails. I do not see 

it now . Now I can see it, papa : I can 

see the men in it; one, two it goes be- 
hind the waves so I can-not count them. 

" See them wave their hats. I hope they 
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will not be drowned. It makes my head 
swim to look at the ship go up and down so, 
and I feel unwell. On it comes : it is now in 
the midst of the breakers, over which the 
waves break, and turn to raging foam. Up, 
— down, — ^up,— down. I hear a loud thump. 
She has struck : thump, thump, crash ! 

" The fine ship is now broken into a thou- 
sand pieces. The men, in good time, have 
got into the life-boat. The life-boat is com- 
ing. I can see the men plainly now, when 
they are not under water ; I can count them 
now, too. One, two, — there are eight What 
a queer boat I It is full of water, and now 
it is all under water, and it does not sink ! " 

"Ropes! ropes!" cried the man at the 
light-house. The next moment they were 
at the foot of the cliflF; and a dozen ropes 
were let down from above. The sailors seized 
them, and fastened them round their bodies, 
as for life; and, in another moment, their 
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boat was struck by a huge wave, and dashed 
against the rocks with such force that it would, 
no longer have held a single man. The men 
with the ropes drew them up slowly and care- 
fully. 

Every man was saved. Their first act 
was to kneel down on the shore, and thank 
God for saving them. They saved nothing 
from the ship, but they cared not for that; 
they were still living ; and, having their lives, 
what if they had no clothes, money, nor any 
thing else ? 



A QUESTION. 



Will some of our young friends tell us how 
it is, that playing marbles so often causes loud 
words, angry looks, and great quarrels ? 

It may be that two brothers, or two play- 
mates of good temper, may play marbles very 
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quietly, and when they hare done a game, 
divide marbles equally again as they were at 
first. 

But when the winning or losing leads to 
ioud words, and angry looks and actions, it 
is certain proof that the game is a bad one, 
and it will therefore be shunned by all good 
boys. 



BULES OF SCHOOL. 

I should come early ev'ry day, 
And all my teacher's rules obey : 
Be here before the school begins, 
And silent when the signal ringa 

My clothes and person should be neat, 
I should not mar my desk nor seat, 
My books I should not soil nor tear, 

Nor aught about the room impair. 
9 
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I should not whisper, talk, nor play, 
Nor idly while my time away ; 
But learn my lessons well and fast, 
For soon my school-days will be past. 

I should not quarrel, swear, nor lie, 
Tell tales, deceive, nor angry be ; 
Nor do to others things that I ' 
Should hate to have them do to me. 



LITTLE ARTHUK. 

*' What are you crying for ? " said Arthur 
to a little ragged boy, that he overtook, on 
his way home from the village school. There 
was something in the kind of crying, that led 
Arthur to think that there was some sexious 
cause for it 

" I am hungry," said the boy, " and can- 
not get nothing to eat" 

" He does not go tP our school, or he 
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would have said, *get any thing to eat/" 
But Arthur did not stop to find fault with his 
language. 

"Why does not your mother give you 
something to eat?" 

" She has not any thing for herself; and 
she is sick, and cannot get up." 

" Where is your father ? " 

"I have none. He was drowned o£F at 
sea." 

" Where do you live ? " 

"Down there," pointing to a miserable 
hut in a distant lane. 

" Come with me, and I will get you some- 
thing." 

Arthur turned back, and the boy followed 
him. He had a few cents in his pocket — just 
enough, as it proved, to buy a loaf of bread. 
He gave it to the boy, and told him he would 
go home with him. 

The boy took the loaf; and, though he 
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did not break it, he looked at it so wishfully, 
that Arthur took his knife, and cut off a piece, 
and gave it to him to eat. He ate it in a 
manner that showed he had not deceived 
Arthur, when he told him he was hungry. 
The tears came into Arthur's eyes as he 
saw him swallow the dry bread with such 
eagerness. He remembered that he had some- 
times complained when he had nothing better 
than bread and butter for tea. 



LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

A little girl, with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a pretty book. 

All bound with velvet, and edged with gold ; 

And its weight was more than the child could 

hold; 
Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o'er, 
And every day she loved it more : 
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It said, as she looked at her good grand- 
mother, 
It said — " Little children lore one another." 

She thought it was beautiful in the book, 
And the lesson home to her heart she took : 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look on her meek young face. 
Which said, just as plain as words could say. 
The holy Bible I must obey : 
So now rU be kind to my darling brother, 
For *' Little children love one another ! " 



THE OLD man's COMFORTS ; AND HOW HE GAINED 
THEM. 

*'You are old, father William," the young 
man cried. 

The few locks that are left you are gray : 
You are hale, father William, a hearty old man : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 
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"In the days of my youth," father William re* 
plied, 
*' I remember'd that youth would fly fast, 
And abused not my health and my vigor at 
first. 
That I never might need them at last" 

"You are old, father William," the young 
man cried, 

" And pleasures with youth pass away ; 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

" In the days of my youth," father William re- 
plied, 

"I remember'd that youth could not last : 
I thought of the future, whatever I did. 

That I never might grieve for the past." 



SHEEP. 

The warm wool of sheep, which is cut off 
in the summer, when they do not want it, is 
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made into winter clothing for men. Oh, for 
how many things must we thank the sheep ! 

We must thank them for our coats, and 
trousers, and stockings, our warm woollen 
gowns, our bed blankets, our cloaks and great- 
coats, our tippets and mittens, our carpets and 
rugs. 




We can hardly think how we should get 
through the winter without the wool which 
comes from the back of sheep. Before men 
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had learned to make cloth out of wool, thej 
used to kill the sheep, and take off his skin» 
and wrap themselves up in it 

They used to kill other animals, and take 
off their skins, and wrap themselves up in 
them too. But they manage better now, be- 
cause they take off the wool in the summer, 
when the sheep do not want it, and let them 
live ; and so the sheep give them their wool 
year after year, and are no worse, but better 
for it. 

The flesh of sheep is good to eat: they 
call it mutton. The young sheep are called 
lambs. When is the wool cut off from sheep ? 
Do they need it in summer, or not ? What is 
made of this wool ? Do we need their wool 
in summer or winter ? You do not say that 
we get all these things from sheep, do you ? 

Could we get through the winter very, 
well without sheep ? What did men do be- 
fore they learned to make cloth of different 
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kinds out of wool ? Do they manage better 
now ? You are sure of it ? Is the flesh of 
sheep good to eat, or not ? What is it called? 
What are young sheep called ? 



"i don't want to." 

Charles Mann was a very good little boy ; 
but he had one fault : most boys have more. 
Perhaps some of the little boys who read this 
have the same fault ; and, if they know it to 
be a fault, they should try to mend it. 
Charles's fault was this: when very busy at 
play, or not in the mood to do a favor, he 
was in the habit of saying "I don't want to." 

Now Charles had a very tender mother, 
who loved him very much, and spared no 
pains to make him good and happy. She saw 
this fault in her little son, and resolved to nip 
it in the bud ; for she knew that to be happy 
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he must be obliging and helpful to all around 
him. 

One day, when she had taken the last 
stitch in a new coat that Charles wished to 
have finished in time for New Year, she asked 
him to bring Jier a handful of wood from the 
wood-house. " I don't want to," said Charles, 
not lifting his eyes from his beautiful new 
"Book of Gems." 

His mother thought a moment, then called 
him to her side, and tenderly asked if he felt 
unwell. "0 no, mother; but why do you 
ask? " "Because, my son, I was thinking you 
should have some very good reason for not 
giving your mother any aid in your power. 
It is very little that you can do in return for 
all the care I have bestowed on you since, a 
little helpless infant, God gave you to my arms. 

" I do not want to labor when I am ill and 
tired, but my dear little son must be fed and 
clothed ; and I love so much to gratify him 
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that, ill and tired as I am, I have finished this 
garment, that he might be 'smart' tj greet 
the New Year. I do not want to wake and 
watch when I am in need of sleep to refresh 
my weary frame, and fit me for daily labor ; 
but I love my little boy ; I rise and soothe 
his pain in all the long night, and never 
think of saying ' I don't want to.' 

Charles, what would become of such 
helpless little boys as you are, if those who 
have the care of them were so selfish that 
they did not want to leave their books and 
rest to provide for their wants ? Charles had 
put his arm around his mother's neck, and 
dropping his head on her 'bosom, begged her 
to forgive him. 

He never forgot this lesson of his mother; 
and now that he has grown up to be a man, 
he always reproves little boys if they say, " I 
don't want to," and tells the story I have been 
telling you. He tells them, too, that his 
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mother's words have made him a better man, 
and more fit for heaven. They have taught 
him to "do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him." 



THE BIBLE STORY. 

" Mother," said little Emily Seecomb, as 
she was sitting by her mother's side, hemming 
an apron for her doll, " I wish you would read 
me a story out of the big Bible." 

"I cannot stop to read now, Emily; I 
want to finish this dress, for poor Mrs. More- 
land. She will have no warm dress to wear 
until this is done." 

" Oh, I am glad you are making it for her, 
mother. The other day, when you sent me 
over with a loaf of new bread, and some cold 
meat, she only had a little fire, and I thought 
she looked cold. 
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" She did not complain, though ; and she 
seemed so thankful for the bread and meat 
you sent her. She said that you were always 
doing something for her; and she hoped 
God would reward you. But, mother, why 
can she not sew some herself? " 

^^ Because her fingers are palsied. She 
manages to do a little cooking; it is not 
much she has to cook ; and to keep her room 
in order ; and even this she can scarcely do ; 
but I never have heard her complain.^' 

^^ And she is so pleasant. And sometimes 
she tells me stories out of the Bible. I had 
rather you would work on the nice warm 
gown now for poor Mrs. Moreland ; and, by 
and by, when it is finished, and you have 
time, I hope you will read to me." 
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THE.se A-SHORB. 

" 0, father, I wish I knew every thing in 
the world," said little Mary Sale to her father 
one morning, when they had taken a walk 
to the sea-shore, and were seated on the 
ground, under a grove of pines. " 0, I see 
so many new things every day, and they are 
all so lovely. I wish, father, you would tell 
me all about them, and then I would know 
so much," 

"A very modest wish, my daughter," 
said her father, "for a little girl only six 
years old ; but I am glad to see you wish to 
learn. If you really wish to improve, you 
will always find some one ready and willing 
to tell you every thing you may wish to 
know, and can know, I have brought you 
and little sister Sarah here to-day, to see the 
ocean from the shore." 

'' What a pretty place to see it froxQ| pal 
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It is so cool here ; these trees are so pretty, 
and they make such pretty music; and then 
the grass looks so green out there, and the 
water looks so blue ; and oh, papa, see how 
the sky comes down, and meets the water." 
The little girls then saw, away out where the 
sky appears to come down to the water, two 
large ships; their father told them all about 
ships, and why they go upon the sea. 



THE FRENCH HUNTER. 

One evening, when the early spring had 
come again, with violets and young leaves, a 
girl was straying along a ridge of the Alps, 
near a deep chasm, when she heard a sound 
that shC) at first, thought was the hooting of 
au owl. 

Upon listening, she was sure it was 9^ 
human voice. Bending over, and gazing 
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down, she saw the figure of a man standing 
on a narrow ledge, far, far below her ! 




"It is a living man who stands there?" 
she shouted. A strange fear came over her, 
and she hardly knew what she said or did. 
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" Help me, I entreat you I " cried the man. 
" I have lost my way ! " 

" Stand as long as you can," said the girl, 
"and 1 will go for help." 

Tearing her apron into shreds, and scat- 
tering them along the path, that she might 
find the way back, she went to a distant 
shepherd's lodge, and gave the alarm. They 
got ropes ; and all who could lend aid ran to 
help the poor man. 

The rocks rose, steep as a wall, full a hun- 
dred feet above the ledge on which the man 
stood, and below was a gulf very deep. A 
strong rope was let down, which the man 
tied around his waist, and six young men 
pulled him up from the deep place. 

He was a French hunter who had chased 
a deer as far as the chasm ; and, in trying to 
return, lost his way ; and finding himself lost, 
cried for help. 
10 
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THE GREEN APPLES. 

Near a school-house there was an apple 
tree. Its branches were weighed down with 
hard green apples, and the little girls who 
went to that school could hardly keep from 
eating the apples, though they knew it might 
make them sick. 

One girl was told by her mother not to 
cat them ; but she did not mind, and did eat 
the apples day after day. At last she was 
taken sick. Her mother asked her if she 
had been eating any oi those green apples at 
the school-house. She said that she had not 
eaten any oi the apples. 

Poor girl ! she did not do as her mother 
bade her, and then she told what was not 
true, to hide her fault. But when the doctor 
came, he knew that she had been eating 
green fruit, and told her mother so. 

What could the unhappy girl then say I 
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She hid her face in her hands. She could not 
look up. We hope this story will teach every 
child who reads it to guard against eating 
green fruit, and telling that which is not true. 



THE BEES. 

Bees will not sting you if you let them 
alone and do not disturb them. But when I 
was a little child, not more than three years 
old, I came very near being stung to death by 
them. 

They were swarming; that is, they had 
gone out of their old hive, and were trying to 
find a new one. I went out — so I have been 
told, — I went out into the garden, with the 
man who was trying to keep them from flying 
away, and the bees all came down on my 
head. 

I suppose there were as many of them as 
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you could get into a quart bowl. I tried to 
brush them off with my hands, and that made 
them sting me. If I had not put my hand 
on them, they would not have stung me. 

I think I may learn from this, that when 
my playmates or schoolmates are angry, the 
best way is to keep still, and not say any 
thing to them, or touch them, until they get 
cool, and then I shall not get stung by them. 



BE CONTENT. 

There was a boy who only wanted a 
marble ; when he had the marble, he only 
wanted a ball ; when he had a ball, he only 
wanted a top; when he had a top, he only 
wanted a kite; and when he had marble, 
ball, top, and kite, he was not happy. 

There was a man who only wanted money ; 
when he had money, he only wanted a house ; 
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when he had a house, he only wanted land; 
when he had land, he only wanted a coach ; 
and when he had money, house, land, and a 
coach, he wanted more than ever. 



GOOD NIGHT. 

Good night, my dear mother ; dear mother 

good night ; 
You may take out the lamp, and shut the door 

tight ; 
For your dear little Ellen will not be afraid. 

Though left quite alone, in her own quiet bed. 

• 

What ! afraid, my dear mother ? afraid when 

I know 
That God watches on high, while you watch 

below ; 
And, though thick darkness all round me 

is spread, 
I know that from Him I can never be hid. 
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And you say, my dear mother, whenever I 

pray, 
Although He's in heaven, He will hear what 

I say; 
And so if I should have some foolish fears rise, 
I will pray in my heart when I shut up my 

eyes. 

Then good night, my dear mother; dear 

mother, good night ; 
Please to take out the candle and shut the 

door tight : 
Your dear little daughter will not be afraid, 
When left quite alone, in her own little bed. 



JOHN. 



"John, you may go home now, if you 
wish to," said his teacher. He looked up 
with a bright smile, but then blushed, and 
then cast his eyes down again. 
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" Do you not wish to go home now ? " in- 
quired the teacher. The little boy stepped 
close to his side, and said, ** You told me that 
I must stop after school, and read my lesson 
over." 

"Well, John," he replied, "if you are 
sometimes heedless about your lessons, I am 
glad to see you are an honest boy, and will 
not take advantage of my forgetfulness, to 
secure to yourself a favor ;" and the affection- 
ate approval which beamed in his teacher's 
eye made John resolve, as he went to his 
seat, that he would not only be an honest 
boy, but more attentive to his lessons: a good 
boy in all respects. 

This is not the only case in which John 
has shown that he had a conscience, and that 
he regarded her soft whispers. His teacher 
loves him, and feels that he can trust him* If 
he does wrong, he nobly confesses it, and 
seems to feel that it is better to suffer the 
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punishment due to his fault, than to stain his 
soul, and displease God, by telling or acting 
a wicked lie. 




QUESTIONS. 



If we suppose a dollar in money must be 
paid for every time these children have ever 
been angry in all their lives, who would be 
able to pay it ? 
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If not one of them could be saved unless a 
dollar was paid for each angry feeling which 
he has ever had, who could buy his salvation ? 
who would engage to do it ? who would dream 
of doing it ? 

If the father of one of you should go away 
on a journey, and should hear, while gone, 
that a wicked man had set his barn on fire, 
and had burnt it to ashes, surely he would 
feel as if the wicked man ought to be called 
to an account. 

If the next day he should hear that the 
same wicked man had set his house on fire, 
and had burnt it to ashes, and, in doing this, 
had burnt up one of his dear children, he sure- 
ly, surely would feel grieved : he surely would 
think the wicked man ought to be punished. , 

Should this wicked man do so ; and should 
a father, whose barn, and house, and little 
child had been burnt up, feel so, and think so, 
would he feel and think right or wrong? 
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would it please you that he felt and thought 
so, or would it displease you? You would 
say, it is right ; and his feeling and thought 
about that wicked man would please you. 

Well, do you not suppose our Father in 
heaven feels just so towards those who sin 
and do wrong ? and will not He call us to ac- 
count for the sin we commit, and the wrong 
we do ? Will he not? Ah, do not let us for- 
get this I 



THE CHICKENS. 

See the chickens round the gate, 
For their morning portion wait ; 
Fill the basket from the store : 
Let me open wide the door. " 
Throw out crumbs and scatter seed, 
Let the hungry creatures feed ; 
Call them: — ^ah, how fast they run, 
Gladly, quickly, every one I 
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Eager, busy, hen and chick 
Every little morsel pick. 
See the hen with callow brood, 
To her young how kind and good ! 
With what care their steps she leads! 
Them, and not herself she feeds : 
Picking here, and picking there, f 

Where the nicest morsels are I 

As she calls, they flock around. 
Bustling all along the ground. 
When their daily labors cease, 
And at night they rest in peace, 
AH the little tiny things 
Nestle close beneath her wings ; 
There she keeps them safe and warm, 
Free from fear and free from harm. 

Now, my little child, attend : 
Your Almighty Father, Friend, 
Though unseen by mortal eye, 
Watches o'er you from on high I 
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As the hen her chickens leads, 
Shelters, cherishes, and feeds, 
So by him your feet are led : 
Over you His wings are spread. 



A mother's grave. 

A short time since, just at sunset, on a 
summer's day, I went to the grave of I dear 
sister of mine. Her two little boys went with 
me. When we came there, I saw four little 
rose-bushes standing, two at the head and 
two at the foot of the grave, and bending 
over as if to meet and hang over the grave. 

" That is her grave : pur mother's grave,'* 
said one of the boys. 

" And those rose-bushes — ^" said I, as the 
tears started in my eyes. 

" Those," said the oldest, "brother and I 
and father set out soon after she was laid 
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there. Those two at the head she planted in 
the garden herself, and we took them, and 
set them there ; and we call them mother's 
bushes.'" 

* And what do you remember about your 
dear mother, my boys ? " 

" Oh, every thing." 

"What, in particular?" 

" Oh, this, uncle : that there never was a 
day since I can remember, in which she did 
not take us to her closet, and pray with us, 
unless she was sick on the bed I and then she 
would call us to her side, and talk to us." 



A NEW USE FOR A CAt's PAW. 

A monkey, kept by uncle, was very fond 
of chestnuts. One day, when the family were 
gone away, he resolved that he would have 
some. He knew where the barrel was which 
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held them ; and he went to it, and brought 
as many away as he thought he should want, 
and laid them on the stove. 

When they were roasted, he was puzzled 
for a long time to know how he should get 
them oflF. He could not take them off with 
his paw, for he knew they would burn him ; 
and if Jacko loved roasted chestnuts very 
much, he loved his paws a little more. And 
what do you think he did when he had thought 
a little while ? I will tell you, because I am 
sure you would like to know. 

While he sat on the floor, as solemn as a 
judge, turning the matter over in his mind, 
puss came into the room. As soon as she ap- 
pears, the rogue goes to her, gently rubs her 
back, pats her on the head, and pretends to 
be her greatest friend in the world. She is 
mightily pleased, you may be sure ; and, silly 
cat I rubs and purrs in her turn, 

Jacko, when he finds that she has fallen 
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into his trap, lifts her up in his arms, as if he 
is going to hold her like a baby. He gets 
her on the chair by the stove. It is rather 
hot there, but still puss suspects no harm. 
He rubs and pats, and she purrs. By-and-by 




he gets her under his left arm, where she can- 
not move, has hold of her right fore-paw, and, 
whew! in a twinkling, the stove is swept 
clean ; the chestnuts are alL on the floor , and 
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puss is squalling and scampering around the 
room as if mad. 

But what does Jacko care? He squats 
down on the floor beside a chestnut, and 
looks at her slyly out of the corner of his 
eye. The hypocrite I Is not every one a 
hypocrite who pretends to be what he is not? 
Spell hyp-o-crite ? But a monkey is nothing 
but a beast. He knows nothing about right 
and wrong If you should do as he did, you 
would commit a great sin ; because you know 
better, and are accountable for all you do. 



EVENING AND MORNING PRAYER* 

Now, dear children, I will teach you a 
prayer to sav every night when you lie down 
in your beds . 

'' Now, I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
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If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take." 

Will you tell me what I lie down on a 
bed for at night ? 

Surely you lie down on a bed to go to 
sleep. 




What do I pray that the Lord would keep ? 
Do you not pray that the Lord would 
keep your soul ? 
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Yes ; but if I should neverv wake again, 
what do I pray that the Lord would do for 
me? 

But here, children, is another prayer, 
which you should say in the morning as well 
as at night : 

" Our Father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come: 
Thy will be done, in earth as it' is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors ; and 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. 'Amen." 



SPRING 



Oh ! it is spring ! it is spring ! let us run 
away to the woods, and see if the primroses 
and violets are come. ! the soft, fresh 
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breezes; how they kiss my cheeks. How 
glad I feel ! 

Here we are in the pleasant green wood, 
and the buds are bursting into leaf, and the 
flowers are springing up out of the earth, and 
the birds are building in the trees, and all 
seem happy, and so are we. 

! I see snow-white lambs, happy, frisk- 
ing, and leaping ; they are so glad. Sweet 
spring ! thou fillest our laps with flowers, and 
our hearts with joy ; and makest all creatures 
happy ; ^ and our Father m heaven made thee 
to make them happy. 



LILLY BROWN. 



Lilly Brown was a child five years old. 
She had a bad habit, which she at last got rid 
of, but not till it had been the cause of great 
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pain to her. She would taste of all things 
she thought might be good to eat. 

If she saw a cup, or a glass, with some- 
thing to drink in it, she would take a sip of 
it; if she found a plate, she would bite or 
break a part of what was on it ; and though 
she did not find them all nice, still she went 
on in this way. 

At last, she one day came into a room 
where there was a glass of what she thought 
was wine. She took a sip in great haste; 
and when she had done so, she cried out in 
great pain : for this stuff was not to drink, and 
it took all the skin off her lips, her mjouth, 
and her throat: had she drank much more, 
it would have cost her her life. 

She could not eat or drink, but with great 
pain, for more than a week; and the pain 
was such, that she could not eat much; so 
that she grew thin, pale, and weak, and felt 
quite ill. All this led her to think how 
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wrong she had been, and that it all came from 
her own bad habits. So she said, " I will 
leave off these ways ; " and I hear she has 
kept her word. 



THE LITTLE DARLING. 

The evening was still and clear. The few 
rosy clouds that hung in the sky, were seen 
in the smooth water. Fire-flies began to 
sparkle where the leaves grew thickest, though 
the golden sunset was yet glowing. The 
hum and chatter of insects, birds, and reptiles, 
began. The shrill katydids, and hoarse frogs, 
joined their voices ; the whip-poor-will's cry 
sounded from the woods ; and once or twice 
the children were startled by the shriek of 
the night-hawk, as he darted through the air. 

The party sat for some time in silence: 
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resting after the exercise of the day, and en- 
joying the lovely sunset. 

"Mother," whispered Mary, "I do not 
feel as I did this morning." 

'' How ? " asked her mother. 

"I do not know, mother I was happy 
then^ and I feel happy now ; but it was merry 
happiness in the morning, and now I feel 
somehow sad, yet very happy. Mother, in 
the morning, I did not think of any thing but 
playing : now I am thinking of God, and how 
good He is, to let us "have all this pleasure." 

"Darling," whispered her mother, "you 
may always be sure that your pleasures are 
right ones, when they make you think lov- 
ingly and thankfully of your Father in heaven." 



THE MAN AND THE LION. 

A man saw a lion following him; and, 
thinking the lion was only waiting till it was 
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dark, to seize upon him, he looked about to 
see how he could best save himself. 

Seeing a bank that was very steep on one 
side, he sat down on the top of it ; and when 
he stopped, to his great joy, the lion stopped 
also. 




As soon as it grew dark, the man went 
down a little below the edge of the bank, and 
held up his cloak and hat on the top of his 
stick : moving it backwards and forwards. 
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The lion mistook the hat and the cloak 
for the man, and made a spring at them, and 
tumbled down headlong over the bank on the 
rocks below, and died; and, by this means, 
the poor man was saved from the lion's jaws. 



GOOD MANNERS. 

There are few things which are sooner 
seen in children and young persons than their 
manners. A passenger takes his seat in a 
railroad-car, or in the saloon of a steamboat, 
and finds several children about him. 

Some of them are noisy and rude. The 
persons who are near-by, may not complain ; 
they may very kindly say, ''Oh, they are 
children; let them enjoy themselves:" but 
just look a moment at their conduct. 

The rude children are making a sort of 
piison with chairs ; and are getting all the 
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empty chairs together for the purpose. At 
length they come to one which a feeble lady 



is using. She is resting her feet on the round 
of it. 
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They see how it is used ; and, instead of 
saying, "Excuse us, ma'am; we did not see 
that you had your feet on it," they say loudly, 
and with a whimper, " Oh now, your feet are 
on it, and we want it." Can any body fail to 
see that these are very rude children ? 

A little girl sees a stranger coming into 
her mother's parlor. She has seen the lady 
before at a neighbor's house. Instead of 
running and hiding herself in a corner, or 
putting her finger in her mouth, or covering 
it to conceal a rude laugh, she very properly 
and modestly introduces the lady to her 
mother. The lady is pleased with this proof 
of good manners ; and the little girl is remem- 
bered by her with interest, for many years. 

We hope all our young friends will under- 
stand that good manners, which cost nothing, 
will obtain for them a thousand friends, who 
will make the journey of life pleasant and 
happy. 
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MORNING AT A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

*' Nine o'clock has come again : 

Hark ! the bell begins to ring : 
Master is coming up the lane : 

Let us go and have a swing." 
Some are jumping, some are pumping 

What a racket ! what a noise ! 
Some are coming, some are running : 

What a crowd of girls and boys ! 

Some are on the Jack-and- Jill : 

Some are flying in the boats : 
Some are drinking water still : 

Some are taking off their coats : 
Some with happy hearts and faces : 

Some with pockets full of toys : 
Some like horses running races : 

What a crowd of girls and boys ! 

Now they crowd the school-room door, 
Pouring in it like a flood : 
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" Last boy in, and ring no more ; 

Leave outside your noise and mud." 
Now they hasten to their places ; 

All forgotten games and toys : 
Side by side smile different faces: 

What a lot of girls and boys ! 



THE BROKEN DOLL. 

See what Walter has done. He has bro- 
ken his dear sister Mary's doll. What will 
she say when she returns from school, and 
finds that Walter has broken it? 

Poor Mary had saved all the pennies which 
had been given her, for the last three months, 
to purchase the doll. She had decked it out 
with a new and pretty dress, and she did 
love it so much. 

Walter feels very sorry indeed. He is a 
good boy, and would not wish to injure what 
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belongs to Mary, for Mary is very kind to 
him, and is always careful not to break any 
thing which belongs to him. 




As Mary will not come home for some 
hours, he will see if he cannot find some one 
to mend it. On looking at it carefully, he 
finds that it is not much injured, and he makes 
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up his mind to see nurse Susan, who, hi- thinks, 
will be able to repair it. He calls her, and 
tells her that he has hurt, poor dolly by acci- 
dent, and he would feel so bad if Mary should 
come home and find that he has injured her 
dear doll. 

Susan says she will mend it. She gets 
some cement, and fastens the broken pieces 
together, and places the head upon the body, 
and the doll is as good as new. 

When Mary came home she found her 
doll sitting up in a chair. Mary does not 
know that it has been injured: but Walter is 
a good boy, and he does not wish to deceive. 
He tells Mary what he had done, and how he 
has tried to repair the injury. 

Mary, upon hearing it, throws her arms 
around his neck and kisses him, and tells him 
how kind he is to her : and that although he 
might have broken it very badly, she knows 
he would feel worse about it than herself 
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THE "WHITE DEEB. 

Once there was a fine old castle, which 
stood in the midst of a great park. 

Many tall trees were in the park, and 
many little flowers, and much green grass; 
and there was also a clear, shining river like 
crystal, and little streams spreading gut like 
silver ; and there were squirrels in the trees, 
and a vast number of birds, and rabbits, and 
hares among the grass and shrubs, and fishes 
in the river, and smooth pebbles in the 
streams ; and there was a stillness in the place, 
as if none but gentle and pure things dwelt 
therein. 

Now, in this old castle lived a little girl, 
with a meek and a loving heart, open to re- 
ceive all the pure lessons which those little 
creatures had to teach : like them, she knew 
no evil, because she had never seen any. 

One day, as this little child was sitting on 
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one of the lower steps leading np to the door 
of the castle, there came running up to her, 
all faint and panting, a lovely white deer^ 
which threw itself down at her feet. 

Surprised and afraid, the child looked up, 
and saw in. the distance many dogs seeking 
the pretty creature ; but before they reached 
the spot, she had taken it to a place of safety, 
where the cruel dogs could not find it. 

After they had gone away, the child went 
to look at the white deer, and was grieved to 
find great tears on its face, and the sign of 
much sorrow, and she feared its heart was 
broken. But it lived, and the child was 
blest. 

Oh ! it was a blessed thing to see those two 
gentle creatures walking together in the clear 
sunshine, or standing in the silver moonlight, 
wreathed with flowers, and clothed alike in 
snowy garments. 
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SOME QUESTIONS. 



Children, what would you let any one take 
some heavy tool, and crush your finger for ? 
For a dollar? No. For ten? No. But 
what would you have your arm cut off for? 
For a hundred dollars? No. For all the 
playthings in the whole world? No. I 
know you would not For how much would 
you have your eyes put out, so that you could 
never again see your friends, nor the light of 
the glorious sun ? Not for all the world. 

Surely a finger is worth more than ten 
dollars? Surely an arm is worth more than 
a hundred dollars ? and surely, too, one's eyes 
are worth more than all the world, and all 
that is in the world ? Are they not ? Then 
what must be the worth of one's soul ? Shall 
we care less about that than we do about a 
finger, an arm, an eye, or more ? 
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MY MOTHER* 

My mother, my kind mother, 

I hear thy gentle voice • 
It always makes my little heart 

Beat gladly and rejoice. 

When I am ill it comes to me, 
And kindly soothes my pain ; 

And when I sleep, then, in my dreams, 
It sweetly comes again. 

It always makes me happy, 

Whene'er I hear its tone ; 
I know it is the voice of love, 

From a heart that is my own. 

My mother, my dear mother, 

0, may I never be 
Unkind or disobedient, 

In any way, to thee. 
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THEUNGRATEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 

I heard a little girl saying the other day, 
"Oh dear, I never can have any thing 1 
want ! " I was surprised to hear her speak 
so, for it seemed to me that she had every 
thing she could desire. 

She was an only daughter and a great pet, 
and her father was able to gratify every de- 
sire of her heart, and was willing so far as he 
thought it right to do so. She had good 
health, and plenty of nice warm clothing. 
She was surrounded by friends. 

She sat down three times a day to a table 
loaded with' every thing that was nice : she 
was at that very moment surrounded by dolls, 
and pictures, books, and playthings. And 
why did she say, "I ncer can have any 
thing that I want ? " 

Why, just because her mother would not 
let her go .down in the street in the rain to 
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buy sometliing, on which she had set her 
heart 

I thought I should like .to take that little 
girl by the hand, and lead her down through 
one of the poor streets of our village, and 
stop with her at one house after anoth^, and 
then I should like to see if she would not 
come home with a more thankful heart. 

I think by this time the little girl would 
cry out, '' Oh, take me to my pleasant home ; 
I shall never more be so ungrateful I '* 



LITTLE BENJAMIN. 

Benjamin, like other sick children, thought 
of many things that he wanted to eat; but if 
his kind parents thought them not good for 
him, he yielded his wishes to their better 
judgment. He knew that they would indulge 
him so far as would be for his good. 
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One day little Benjamin had been thinking 
how dearly he should relish a piece of his 
mother's nice gingerbread. After thinking 
of it till his craving became very strong, he 




stated his wishes to his mother. She would 
most gladly have given it to her poor sick 
boy ; but regard to his good led her to deny 
him. 
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"Well, mother," said he, "please let me 
take a piece to look at." 

"No, my son; I am afraid you will be 
tempted to taste of it, and then you will be 
worse." 

He promised not to taste of it, but only to 
look at it, if his mother would let him take 
it. It would have been better, no doubt, had 
he at once yielded to his mother's judgment, 
and not renewed this request; but we may, 
perhaps, make some little allowance for his 
weakness, and the strong craving of his appe- 
tite. 

His mother, trusting in his promise, handed 
him the plate. He took a piece, looked at it, 
turned it over and over for some time, and 
then quietly put it back upon the plate, and 
said nothing more about it ! 

Now, how beautiful to see such a little 
boy conquering his wishes, and bringing them 
into such a cheerful submission to those of his 
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mother ! how much more happy he was him- 
self, and how much more happy he made his 
parents, than if he had given himself up to 
entreaties, and complainings, and tears I 

I hope that all of the little girls and boys 
. who read this will, like little Benjamin, learji 
to control their appetites and wishes. 



KNOWING HOW TO WRITE. 

Think what a blessing it is for children 
far away to be able to send home letters, and 
tell of their health, and say they still love 
their parents. How the poor widow rejoiced 
when she received a letter from her son, who 
had gone to sea. 

Listen to it, and say whether, for your ed- 
ucation, you ought not to be grateful. It is 
written, too, in a good round hand without 
blots or scratchings out : 
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»Ootober,18{». 

"My dear mother, — ^A kind man has 
promised to take you this letter, and he can- 
not wait : that is why it is so short. I got 
here only yesterday. Oh, my dear mother, 
how I have thought of you all the way here ! 
I was very seasick for nearly a week, aiid felt 
very ill. 

" I thought how you used to bring me my 
medicine up to my bed when I was only a 
little unwell, and how you always used to 
pray by my bedside ; but here I had to help 
myself as well as I could, 

" Oh, have we not had some bad weather ? 
I never saw such waves before, Good-by, dear 
mother. I will never forget your love to me, 
and will work hard, and do my best to help 
you. I have read the book you put into my 
box, and often think of my teacher and of my 
school, and what I learned there. 

" Your dutiful son." 
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When the poor widow had read this let- 
ter, which was the first she had ever received 
from her dear son, she felt very thankful that 
God had enabled her to educate her son. 



LOOK AT THE COPT. 

When a boy is learning to write, his mas- 
ter either gives him a copy-slip, or else writes 
the first line in the page for him. 

I have often seen a boy write the next 
line with some care, looking at the letters he 
had to-copy. But when he came to the third 
line, instead of looking at his copy, he looked 
only at his own writing just above. 

. And what came of that ? Why, he copied 
all his faults, and made more ; so that every 
line down the page was worse than the one 
before it ! He never tried to make each line 
more like his copy. 
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So there are some boys who never try to 
improve, but seem to copy their own faults 
day after day, and so really grow worse, more 
idle, or more disobedient, or more careless, 



THE UNHAPPY MAN. 

An old man, going down the lane, passed 
James and his brothers and sisters, standing 
by the gate. "I wonder who he is," said 
James : " he looks as if he was very unhappy." 
" Not unhappy," said one of the other chil- 
dren; "but cross." "Hush!" said James: 
" you should not say so : it is wrong. I hope 
he did not hear you." But he had heard. 

Then the old man turned around, and said : 
" Take care, children, how you meddle with 
what does not concern you. I have seen 
trouble. I was once happy and joyous, as 
you now are, but fortune has not favored me. 
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Life is no longer a blessing to me, nor have I 
any desire to live. 

" Take heed, children, from my example. 
As a child, I never listened to the kind ad- 




vice of my parents, who loved me, and strove 
to lead me ever in the path of duty and love 
to God. I was unkind to them, and broke 
their hearts, when I, in despair, went to sea. 
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For years and years I have been tossed about 
from one country to another, until, at last, I 
find myself upon my own soil 

" Remorse follows me every where ; and, 
as I pass along, I seem to see the reproachful 
look of my parents, looking at me from the 
sky. Oh, could I recall the past, and become 
a boy again, how kind, faithful, true, and gen- 
tle I should be to my father and mother. 

" Learn a lesson, dear children, from me, 
and follow always in the right path. 'Honor 
thy father and thy mother; that thy days 
may be long in the land, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.' " 



GARDEN. 



Did you ever walk along the street, and 
stop and look into a garden, and admire the 
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pretty flowers which were waving in rows on 
each side of the alley ? I presume you have. 

What colors ! how many kinds ! See that 
tulip: that pink: that rosel How pretty 1 
But wait a few short months, and then stop 
there again. Where now are those flowers ? 
All are faded and gone: all are dead, and 
have passed away. 

Just so do we all, even the fairest among 
men, die and pass away as the flower. We 
cannot live always. We are born, and then 
our parents take care of us for a long time at 
home : we grow, and then they send us to 
school 

By and by we are men and women, and 
then we take care of ourselves ; and if our 
parents are poor or sick, we take care of them 
too. At last we grow old and die. Then 
we are laid in the grave. 

Many do not live to grow old. Some die 
when they are very young ; others die when 
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they are boys and girls ; and others when they 
are young men and women; and all may die 
at any time. 



THE DUCK. 

Have you seen the duck on her nest? She 
has eggs in her nest, and she sits on them to 
keep them warm. 

And what is the use of this, do you think ? 
Why, to make them come to life. She has 
been there, as you see her now, for the last 
ten days. 

When she has kept her eggs warm in this 
way for four weeks, the shell of the egg will 
Ixreak, and the eld duck will help to peck it 
oflF. ' 

At last, out wiU come a young live duck : 
one out of each shell. Then she will have 
ten young ducks, for she has ten eggs in her 
nest. 
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WHAT COMES FROM BEING FOUND IN BAD COMPANY. 

A large flock of blackbirds alighted upon 
the newly sown field of a farmer. He and 
his sons took each his gun, and went to the 
field, and fired into the thickest of them. 
Many were killed, many wounded, and the 
rest flew away. 

When they came to gather up their game, 
they found among them a large heron, which 
feeds on small fish, mice, and insects, but not 
on grain. " See, father ! " cried the youth, 
" what a cruel thing we have done : we have 
shot this beautiful white heron, who never 
does any mischief. I am really sorry." 

*' So am I," said the father. " Yet there 
is nobody to blame for his death but himself- 
He should not have been in such company." 
Bir^s and boys that associate with the vicious 
and ill-deserving, must expect to share their 
fortunes. 
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IF EVER I SEE. 

If ever I see, 

On bush or tree, 
Young birds in their pretty nests; 

I must not in play, 

Steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother's breast. 

My mother, I know, 

Would sorrow so. 
Should I be stolen away ; 

So I'll speak to the birds, 

In my softest words. 
Nor hurt them in my play. 



THE END. 



